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Varying definitions of culture. The ethnologist’s or culture-historian’s use of 
the term. Individual culture as a traditional ideal. The general spirit or the “genius” 
of a national civilization; France and Russia as examples. Genuine culture, as here 
defined, possible on all levels of civilization; culture may be but a spurious thing in the 
most sophisticated or progressive of societies. Efficiency no measure of culture. 
Maladjustments between cultural values and new economic conditions. Immediate 
ends and remoter ends of human activity. Tendency toward a gradual shift of empha- 
sis, the immediate ends coming to be felt as means toward the remoter ends, which 
originally resulted from the play of surplus energy. Necessity of the psychological 
shift owing to modern man’s inability to arrive at individual mastery within the sphere 
of direct ends. The relation of the individual to the culture of the group. A rich 
cultural heritage needed to enable the individual to find himself. The relativity of 
cultural values. The cultural utilization of the past. The self, finding itself in its 
cultural environment, must be granted a primary reality. The significance of art for 
culture. The danger of spreading a culture over a large territory. The independence 
of economic-political aoe cultural bounds. The intensive development of culture 
within a restricted area no bar to internationalism. The unsatisfactory condition of 
contemporary America from the point of view of a genuine culture. 


I. THE VARYING CONCEPTIONS OF CULTURE 


There are certain terms that have a peculiar property. Osten- 
sibly, they mark off specific concepts, concepts that lay claim to 
a rigorously objective validity. In practice, they label vague 
terrains of thought that shift or narrow or widen with the point of 
view of whoso makes use of them, embracing within their gamut 
of significances conceptions that not only do not harmonize but are 
in part contradictory. An analysis of such terms soon discloses 
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the fact that underneath the clash of varying contents there is a 
unifying feeling-tone. What makes it possible for so discordant an 
array of conceptions to answer to the same call is, indeed, precisely 
this relatively constant halo that surrounds them. Thus, what is 
“crime” to one man is “nobility” to another, yet both are agreed 
that crime, whatever it is, is an undesirable category, that nobility, 
whatever it is, is an estimable one. In the same way, such a 
term as art may be made to mean divers things, but whatever 
it means, the term itself demands respectful attention and calls 
forth, normally, a pleasantly polished state of mind, an expectation 
of lofty satisfactions. If the particular conception of art that is 
advanced or that is implied in a work of art is distasteful to us, we 
do not express our dissatisfaction by saying, “‘Then I don’t like 
art.” We say this only when we are in a vandalic frame of mind. 
Ordinarily we get around the difficulty by saying, “But that’s not 
art, it’s only pretty-pretty conventionality,” or “It’s mere senti- 
mentality,” or “‘It’s nothing but raw experience, material for art, 
but not art.’”’ “ We disagree on the value of things and the relations 
of things, but often enough we agree on the particular value of a 
label. It is only when the question arises of just where to put the 
label, that trouble begins.“ These labels—perhaps we had better 
call them empty thrones—are enemies of mankind, yet we have no 
recourse but to make peace with them. We do this by seating our 
favorite pretenders. The rival pretenders war to the death; the 
thrones to which they aspire remain serenely splendid in gold. 

I desire to advance the claims of a pretender to the throne 
called “‘culture.”” Whatever culture is, we know that it is, or is con- 
sidered to be, a good thing. I propose to give my idea of what kind 
of a good thing culture is. 

“ The word ‘‘culture” seems to be used in threeé main senses or 
groups of senses. First of all, culture is technically used by the 
ethnologist and culture-historian to embody any socially inherited 
element in the life of man, material and spiritual. Culture so 
defined is coterminous with man himself, for even the lowliest sav- 
ages live in a social world characterized by a complex network of 
traditionally conserved habits, usages, and attitudes. The South 
African Bushman’s method of hunting game, the belief of the 
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North American Indian in “medicine,” the Periclean Athenian’s 
type of tragic drama, and the electric dynamo of modern industrial- 
ism are all, equally and indifferently, elements of culture, each being 
an outgrowth of the collective spiritual effort of man, each being 
retained for a given time not as the direct and automatic resultant 
of purely hereditary qualities but by means of the more or less 
consciously imitative processes summarized by the terms “tra- 
dition” and ‘“‘social inheritance.” From this standpoint all human 
beings or, at any rate, all human groups are cultured, though in 
vastly different manners and grades of complexity. “For the 
ethnologist there are many types of culture and an infinite variety 
of elements of culture, but no values, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, attach to these. His “higher” and “‘lower,” if he uses the 
terms at all, refer not to a moral scale of values but to stages, real 
or supposed, in a historic progression or in an evolutionary scheme.” 
I do not intend to use the term “culture” in this technical sense. 
“Civilization”? would be a convenient substitute for it, were it not 
by common usage limited rather to the more complex and sophisti- 
cated forms of the scream of culture. To avoid confusion with other 
uses of the word “culture,” uses which emphatically involve the 
application of a scale of values, I shall, where necessary, use “‘civili- 
zation”’ in lieu of the ethnologist’s ‘‘culture.”’ 

The second application of the term is more widely current. It 
refers to a rather conventional ideal of individual refinement, 
built up on a certain modicum of assimilated knowledge and 
experience but made up chiefly of a set of typical reactions that have 
the sanction of a class and of a tradition of long standing.” Sophisti- 
cation in the realm of intellectual goods is demanded of the applicant 
to the title of ‘cultured person,” but only up to a certain point. 
Far more emphasis is placed upon manner, a certain preciousness of 
conduct which takes different colors according to the nature of the 
personality that has assimilated the “cultured” ideal. At its 
worst, the preciousness degenerates into a scornful aloofness from 
the manners and tastes of the crowd; this is the well-known cultural 
snobbishness. At its most subtle, it develops into a mild and 
whimsical vein of cynicism, an amused skepticism that would not 
for the world find itself betrayed into an unwonted enthusiasm; 
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this type of cultured manner presents a more engaging countenance 
to the crowd, which only rarely gets hints of the discomfiting play 
of its irony, but it is an attitude of perhaps even more radical 
aloofness than snobbishness outright. ''Aloofness of some kind is 
generally a sine qua non of the second type of culture. Another of 
its indispensable requisites is intimate contact with the past. 
Present action and opinion are, first and foremost, seen in the 
illumination of a fixed past, a past of infinite richness and glory; 
only as an afterthought, if at all, are such action and opinion con- 
strued as instrumentalities for the building of a future. The 
ghosts of the past, preferably of the remote past, haunt the cultured 
man at every step. He is uncannily responsive to their slightest 
touch; he shrinks from the employment of his individuality as a 
creative agency. But perhaps the most extraordinary thing about 
the cultured ideal is its selection of the particular treasures of the 
past which it deems worthiest of worship. This selection, which 
might seem bizarre to a mere outsider, is generally justified by a 
number of reasons, sometimes endowed with a philosophic cast, 
but unsympathetic persons seem to incline to the view that these 
reasons are only rationalizations ad hoc, that the selection of treas- 
ures has proceeded chiefly according to the accidents of history. 

“In brief, this cultured ideal is a vesture and an air.. The vesture 
may drape gracefully about one’s person and the air has often much 
charm, but the vesture is a ready-made garment for all that and 
the air remains an air. In America the cultured ideal, in its 
quintessential classical form, is a more exotic plant than in the halls 
of Oxford and Cambridge, whence it was imported to these rugged 
shores, but fragments and derivatives of it meet us frequently 
enough. The cultured ideal embraces many forms, of which the 
classical Oxonian form is merely one of the most typical. There 
are also Chinese and talmudic parallels. Wherever we find it, 
it discloses itself to our eyes in the guise of a spiritual heirloom 
that must, at all cost, be preserved intact. 

—~ ' The third use made of the term is the least easy to define and to 
illustrate satisfactorily, perhaps because those who use it are so 
seldom able to give us a perfectly clear idea of just what they 
themselves mean by culture. Culture in this third sense shares 
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with our first, technical, conception an emphasis on the spiritual 
possessions of the group rather than of the individual. With our 
second conception it shares a stressing of selected factors out of the 
vast whole of the ethnologist’s stream of culture as intrinsically 
more valuable, more characteristic, more significant in a spiritual 
sense than the rest. To say that this culture embraces all the 
psychic, as contrasted with the purely material, elements of civiliza- 
tion would not be accurate, partly because the resulting conception 
would still harbor a vast number of relatively trivial elements, 
partly because certain of the material factors might well occupy 
a decisive place in the cultural ensemble. To limit the term, as is 
sometimes done, to art, religion, and science has again the dis- 
advantage of a too rigid exclusiveness. We may perhaps come 
nearest the mark by saying that the cultural conception we are now 
trying to grasp aims to embrace in a single term those general 
attitudes, views of life, and specific manifestations of civilization 
that give a particular people its distinctive place in the world.’ 
Emphasis is put not so much on what is done and believed by a 
people as on how what is done and believed functions in the whole 
life of that people, on what significance it has for them. © The very 
same element of civilization may be a vital strand in the culture of 
one people, and a well-nigh negligible factor in the culture of another. 
The present conception of culture is apt to crop up particularly in 
connection with problems of nationality, with attempts to find 
embodied in the character and civilization of a given people some 
peculiar excellence, some distinguishing force, that is strikingly its 
own. Culture thus becomes nearly synonymous with the “spirit” 
or “‘genius”’ of a people, yet not altogether, for whereas these loosely 
used terms refer rather to a psychological, or pseudo-psychological, 
background of national civilization, culture includes with this 
background a series of concrete manifestations which are believed 
to be peculiarly symptomatic of it. Culture, then, may be briefly 
defined as civilization in so far as it embodies the national genius. 

Evidently we are on peculiarly dangerous ground here. The 
current assumption that the so-called “genius” of a people is ulti- 
mately reducible to certain inherent hereditary traits of a bio- 
logical and psychological nature does not, for the most part, bear 
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very serious examination. Frequently enough what is assumed 
to be an innate racial characteristic turns out on closer study to 
be the resultant of purely historical causes. A mode of thinking, 
a distinctive type of reaction, gets itself established, in the course of 
a complex historical development, as typical, as normal; it serves 
then as a model for the working over of new elements of civilization. 
From numerous examples of such distinctive modes of thinking or 
types of reaction a basic genius is abstracted. ‘There need be no 
special quarrel with this conception of a national genius so long as it 
is not worshiped as an irreducible psychological fetich. Ethnolo- 
gists fight shy of broad generalizations and hazily defined concepts. 
They are therefore rather timid about operating with national spirits 
and geniuses.” The chauvinism of national apologists, which sees 
in the spirits of their own peoples peculiar excellences utterly denied 
to less blessed denizens of the globe, largely justifies this timidity 
of the scientific students of civilization. Yet here, as so often, the 
precise knowledge of the scientist lags somewhat behind the more 
naive but more powerful insights of non-professional experience and 
impression. To deny to the genius of a people an ultimate psycho- 
logical significance and to refer it to the specific historical develop- 
ment of that people is not, after all is said and done, to analyze it 
out of existence. It remains true that large groups of people 
everywhere tend to think and to act in accordance with established 
and all but instinctive forms, which are in large measure peculiar 
to it. The question as to whether these forms, that in their inter- 
relations constitute the genius of a people, are primarily explainable 
in terms of native temperament, of historical development, or of 
both is of interest to the social psychologist, but need not cause us 
much concern. ‘The relevance of this question is not always appar- 
ent. It is enough to know that in actual fact nationalities, using 
the word without political implication, have come to bear the 
impress in thought and action of a certain mold and that this 
mold is more clearly discernible in certain elements of civilization 
than in others. The specific culture of a nationality is that group 
of elements in its civilization which most emphatically exhibits the 
mold. In practice it is sometimes convenient to identify the 
national culture with its genius. 
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An example or two and we shall have done with these preliminary 
definitions. ‘’ The whole terrain through which we are now struggling 
is a hotbed of subjectivism, a splendid field for the airing of national 
conceits. For all that, there are a large number of international 
agreements in opinion as to the salient cultural characteristics of 
various peoples.“* No one who has even superficially concerned 
himself with French culture can have failed to be impressed by the 
qualities of clarity, lucid systematization, balance, care in choice 
of means, and good taste, that permeate so many aspects of the 
national civilization. These qualities have their weaker side. We 
are familiar with the overmechanization, the emotional timidity 
or shallowness (quite a different thing from emotional restraint), 
the exaggeration of manner at the expense of content, that are 
revealed in some of the manifestations of the French spirit. Those 
elements of French civilization that give characteristic evidence 
of the qualities of its genius may be said, in our present limited 
sense, to constitute the culture of France; or, to put it somewhat 
differently, the cultural significance of any element in the civilization 
of France is in the light it sheds on the French genius. From this 
standpoint we can evaluate culturally such traits in French civiliza- 
tion as the formalism of the French classical drama, the insistence 
in French education on the study of the mother-tongue and of its 
classics, the prevalence of epigram in French life and letters, the 
intellectualist cast so often given to aesthetic movements in France, 
the lack of turgidity in modern French music, the relative absence 
of the ecstatic note in religion, the strong tendency to bureaucracy 
in French administration. " Each and all of these and hundreds of 
other traits could be readily paralleled from the civilization of Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, their relative cultural significance, I venture 
to think, is a lesser one in England than in France. In France they 
seem to lie more deeply in the grooves of the cultural mold of its 
civilization. Their study would yield something like a rapid bird’s- 
eye view of the spirit of French culture.” 

Let us turn to Russia, the culture of which has as definite a 
cast as that of France. I shall mention only one, but that perhaps 
the most significant, aspect of Russian culture, as I see it—the tend- 
ency of the Russian to see and think of human beings not as repre- 
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sentatives of types, not as creatures that appear eternally clothed 
in the garments of civilization, but as stark human beings existing 
primarily in and for themselves, only secondarily for the sake of 
civilization. Russian democracy has as its fundamental aim less 
the creation of democratic institutions than the effective liberation 
of personality itself. The one thing that the Russian can take 
seriously is elemental humanity, and elemental humanity, in his 
view of the world, obtrudes itself at every step. He is therefore 
sublimely at home with himself and his neighbor and with God. 
Indeed, I have no doubt that the extremest of Russian atheists is 
on better speaking terms with God than are the devout of other 
lands, to whom God is always something of a mystery. For his 
environment, including in that term all the machinery of civiliza- 
tion, the Russian has generally not a little contempt. The sub- 
ordination of the deeps of personality to an institution is not 
readily swallowed by him as a necessary price for the blessings of 
civilization. We can follow out this sweeping humanity, this 
almost impertinent prodding of the real self that lies swathed in 
civilization, in numberless forms. In personal relatious we may 
note the curious readiness of the Russian to ignore all the institu- 
tional barriers which separate man from man; on its weaker side, 
this involves at times a personal irresponsibility that harbors no 
insincerity. The renunciation of Tolstoi was no isolated phenome- 
non, it was a symbol of the deep-seated Russian indifference to 
institutionalism, to the accreted values of civilization. Ina spiritual 
sense, it is easy for the Russian to overthrow any embodiment of 
the spirit of institutionalism; his real loyalties are elsewhere. 
The Russian preoccupation with elemental humanity is naturally 
most in evidence in the realm of art, where self-expression has 
freest rein. In the pages of Tolstoi, Dostoyevski, Turgenev, 
Gorki, and Chekhov personality runs riot in its morbid moments 
of play with crime, in its depressions and apathies, in its generous 
enthusiasms and idealisms. So many of the figures in Russian 
literature look out upon life with a puzzled and incredulous gaze. 
“This thing that you call civilization—is that all there is to life?” 
we hear them ask a hundred times. In music too the Russian 
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spirit delights to unmask itself, to revel in the cries and gestures 
of man as man. It speaks to us out of the rugged accents of a 
Moussorgski as out of the well-nigh unendurable despair of a Tchai- 
kovski. It is hard to think of the main current of Russian art as 
anywhere infected by the dry rot of formalism; we expect some 
human flash or cry to escape from behind the bars. 

I have avoided all attempt to construct a parallel between the 
spirit of French civilization and that of Russian civilization, between 
the culture of France and the culture of Russia. Strict parallels 
force an emphasis on contrasts.“ I have been content merely to 
suggest that underlying the elements of civilization, the study of 
which is the province of the ethnologist and culture-historian, is a 
culture, the adequate interpretation of which is beset with diffi- 
culties and which is often left to men of letters. 


Il. THE GENUINE CULTURE 


The second and third conceptions of the term ‘“‘culture” are 
what I wish to make the basis of our genuine culture—the pre- 
tender to the throne whose claims to recognition we are to consider. 
We may accept culture as signifying the characteristic mold of a 
national civilization, while from the second conception of culture, 
that of a traditional type of individual refinement, we will borrow 
the notion of ideal form.’ Let me say at once that nothing is farther 
from my mind than to plead the cause of any specific type of culture. 
It would be idle to praise or blame any fundamental condition of our 
civilization, to praise or blame any strand in the warp and woof of 
its genius. These conditions and these strands must be accepted 
as basic. They are slowly modifiable, to be sure, like everything 
else in the history of man, but radical modification of fundamentals 
does not seem necessary for the production of a genuine culture, 
however much a readjustment of their relations may be. In 
other words, a genuine culture is perfectly conceivable in any type 
or stage of civilization, in the mold of any national genius.’ It can 
be conceived as easily in terms of a Mohammedan polygamous 
society, or of an American Indian “primitive” non-agricultural 
society, as in those of our familiar occidental societies. On the 
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other hand, what may by contrast be called ‘‘spurious” cultures 
are just as easily conceivable in conditions of general enlightenment 
as in those of relative ignorance and squalor. 

The genuine culture is not of necessity either high or low; it is 
merely inherently harmonious, balanced, self-satisfactory. It is the 
expression of a richly varied and yet somehow unified and consistent 
attitude toward life, an attitude which sees the significance of any 
one element of civilization in its relation to all others." It is, ideally 
speaking, a culture in which nothing is spiritually meaningless, 
in which no important part of the general functioning brings with 
it a sense of frustration, of misdirected or unsympathetic effort. 
It is not a spiritual hybrid of contradictory patches, of water-tight 
compartments of consciousness that avoid participation in a har- 
monious synthesis. If the culture necessitates slavery, it frankly 
admits it; if it abhors slavery, it feels its way to an economic 
adjustment that obviates the necessity of its employment. ‘’ It does 
not make a great show in its ethical ideals of an uncompromising 
opposition to slavery, only to introduce what amounts to a slave 
system into certain portions of its industrial mechanism. Or, if it 
builds itself magnificent houses of worship, it is because of the 
necessity it feels to symbolize in beautiful stone a religious impulse 
that is deep and vital; if it is ready to discard institutionalized 
religion, it is prepared also to dispense with the homes of institu- 
tionalized religion. It does not look sheepish when a direct appeal 
is made to its religious consciousness, then make amends by furtively 
donating a few dollars toward the maintenance of an African mission. 
Nor does it carefully instruct its children in what it knows to be of 
no use or vitality either to them or in its own mature life. Nor 
does it tolerate a thousand other spiritual maladjustments such as 
are patent enough in our American life of today. “ It would be too 
much to say that even the purest examples yet known of a genuine 
é culture have been free of spiritual discords, of the dry rot of social 
habit, devitalized. But the great cultures, those that we instinc- 
tively feel to have been healthy spiritual organisms, such as the 
Athenian culture of the Age of Pericles and, to a less extent perhaps, 
the English culture of Elizabethan days, have at least tended to 
such harmony. ' 
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It should be clearly understood that this ideal of a genuine 
culture has no necessary connection with what we call efficiency. 
A society may be admirably efficient in the sense that all its activi- 
ties are carefully planned with reference to ends of maximum utility 
to the society as a whole, it may tolerate no lost motion, yet it 
may well be an inferior organism as a culture-bearer. "It is not 
enough that the ends of activities be socially satisfactory, that 
each member of the community feel in some dim way that he is 
doing his bit toward the attainment of a social benefit. This is 
all very well so far as it goes, but a genuine culture refuses to 
consider the individual as a mere cog, as an entity whose sole raison 
d’éire lies in his subservience to a collective purpose that he is not 
conscious of or that has only a remote relevancy to his interests and 
strivings. The major activities of the individual must directly- 
satisfy his own creative and emotional impulses, must always be 
something more than means to an end. The great cultural fallacy 
of industrialism, as developed up to the present time, is that in 
harnessing machines to our uses it has not known how to avoid 
the harnessing of the majority of mankind to its machines. The 
telephone girl who lends her capacities, during the greater part of 
the living day, to the manipulation of a technical routine that has 
an eventually high efficiency value but that answers to no spiritual 
needs of her own is an appalling sacrifice to civilization. As a 
solution of the problem of culture she is a failure—the more dismal 
the greater her natural endowment. As with the telephone girl, 
so, it is to be feared, with the great majority of us, slave-stokers to 
fires that burn for demons we would destroy, were it not that they 
appear in the guise of our benefactors. The American Indian who 
solves the economic problem with salmon-spear and rabbit-snare 
operates on a relatively low level of civilization, but he represents 
an incomparably higher solution than our telephone girl of the 
questions that culture has to ask of economics. There is here no 
question of the immediate utility, of the effective directness, of 
economic effort, nor of any sentimentalizing regrets as to the passing 


of the “natural man.” The Indian’s salmon-spearing is a cultur- 


ally higher type of activity than that of the telephone girl or mill 
hand simply because there is normally no sense of spiritual frustra- 
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tion during its prosecution, no feeling of subservience to tyrannous 
yet largely inchoate demands, because it works in naturally with 
all the rest of the Indian’s activities instead of standing out as a 
desert patch of merely economic effort in the whole of life.’ A 
genuine culture cannot be defined as a sum of abstractly desirable 
ends, as a mechanism. It must be looked upon as a sturdy plant 
growth, each remotest leaf and twig of which is organically fed by 
the sap at the core. And this growth is not here meant as a meta- 
phor for the group only; it is meant to apply as well to the indi- 
vidual. ‘A culture that does not build itself out of the central 
‘interests and desires of its bearers, that works from general ends to 
the individual, is an external culture. The word “external,” 
which is so often instinctively chosen to describe such a culture, 
is well chosen. The genuine culture is internal, it works from the 
individual to ends." 

We have already seen that there is no necessary correlation 
between the development of civilization and the relative genuineness 
of the culture which forms its spiritual essence. '' This requires a 
word of further explanation. “ By the development of civilization 
is meant the ever increasing degree of sophistication of our society 
and of our individual lives. This progressive sophistication is the 
inevitable cumulative result of the sifting processes of social experi- 
ence, of the ever increasing complications of our innumerable types 
of organization; most of all of our steadily growing knowledge of 
our natural environment and, as a consequence, our practical 
mastery, for economic ends, of the resources that nature at once 
grants us and hides from us. It is chiefly the cumulative force of 
this sophistication that gives us the sense of what we call “progress.” 
Perched on the heights of an office building twenty or more stories 
taller than our fathers ever dreamed of, we feel that we are getting 
up in the world. Hurling our bodies through space with an ever 
accelerating velocity, we feel that we are getting on. Under sophis- 
tication I include not merely intellectual and technical advance, 
but most of the tendencies that make for a cleaner and healthier 
and, to a large extent, a more humanitarian existence.‘ It is excel- 
lent to keep one’s hands spotlessly clean, to eliminate smallpox, 
to administer anesthetics. Our growing sophistication, our ever 
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increasing solicitude to obey the dictates of common sense, make 
these tendencies imperative. It would be sheer obscurantism to 
wish to stay their progress.’ But there can be no stranger illusion— 
and it is an illusion we nearly all share—than this, that because the 
tools of life are today more specialized and more refined than ever 
before, that because the technique brought by science is more 
perfect than anything the world has yet known, it necessarily 
follows that we are in like degree attaining to a profounder harmony 
of life, 'to a deeper and more satisfying culture.” It is as though we 
believed that an elaborate mathematical computation which involved 
figures of seven and eight digits could not but result in a like figure. 
Yet we know that one million multiplied by zero gives us zero quite 
as effectively as one multiplied by zero. " The truth is that sophisti- 
cation, which is what we ordinarily mean by the progress of civiliza- 
tion, is, in the long run, a merely quantitative concept that defines 
the external conditions for the growth or decay of culture. We are 
right to have faith in the progress of civilization. We are wrong to 
assume that the maintenance or even advance of culture is a function 
of such progress. A reading of the facts of ethnology and culture 
history proves plainly that maxima of culture have frequently 
been reached in low levels of sophistication; that minima of culture 
have been plumbed in some of the highest. Civilization, as a whole, 
moves on; culture comes and goes. 

Every profound change in the flow of civilization, particularly 
every change in its economic bases, tends to bring about an unsettling 
and readjustment of culture values.” Old culture forms, habitual 
types of reaction, tend to persist through the force of inertia. The 
maladjustment of these habitual reactions to their new civilizational 
environment brings with it a measure of spiritual disharmony, which 
the more sensitive individuals feel eventually as a fundamental lack 
of culture. Sometimes the maladjustment corrects itself with great 
rapidity, at other times it may persist for generations, as in the case 
of America, where a chronic state of cultural maladjustment has for 
so long a period reduced much of our higher life to sterile externality. 
It is easier, generally speaking, for a genuine culture to subsist on a 
lower level of civilization; the differentiation of individuals as 
regards their social and economic functions is so much less than in 
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the higher levels that there is less danger of the reduction of the 
individual to an unintelligible fragment of the social organism. 
How to reap the undeniable benefits of a great differentiation of 
furrctions, without at the same time losing sight of the individual 
as a nucleus of live cultural values, is the great and difficult problem 
of any rapidly complicating civilization.” We are far from having 
solved it in America. Indeed, it may be doubted whether more 
than an insignificant minority are aware of the existence of the 
problem. Yet the present world-wide labor unrest has as one of 
its deepest roots some sort of perception of the cultural fallacy of 
the present form of industrialism. 

It is perhaps the sensitive ethnologist who has studied an abo- 
riginal civilization at first hand who is most impressed by the fre- 
quent vitality of culture in less sophisticated levels. He cannot 
but admire the well-rounded life of the average participant in the 
civilization of a typical American Indian tribe; the firmness with 
which every part of that life—economic, social, religious, and 
aesthetic—is bound together into a significant whole in respect to 
which he is far from a passive pawn; above all, the molding rile, 
oftentimes definitely creative, that he plays in the mechanism of 
his culture. When the political integrity of his tribe is destroyed 
by contact with the whites and the old cultural values cease to 
have the atmosphere needed for their continued vitality, the 
Indian finds himself in a state of bewildered vacuity. Even if he 
succeeds in making a fairly satisfactory compromise with his new 
environment, in making what his well-wishers consider great prog- 
ress toward enlightenment, he is apt to retain an uneasy sense of 
the loss of some vague and great good, some state of mind that he 
would be hard put to it to define, but which gave him a courage and 
joy that latter-day prosperity never quite seems to have regained 
for him. What has happened is that he has slipped out of the warm 
embrace of a culture into the cold air of fragmentary existence. 
What is sad about the passing of the Indian is not the depletion of 
his numbers by disease nor even the contempt that is too often 
meted out to him in his life on the reservation, it is the fading away 
of genuine cultures, built though they were out of the materials 
of a low order of sophistication. 
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We have no right to demand of the higher levels of sophistica- 
tion that they preserve to the individual his manifold functioning, 
but we may well ask whether, as a compensation, the individual 
may not reasonably demand an intensification in cultural value, 
a spiritual heightening, of such functions as are left him. Failing 
this, he must be admitted to have retrograded. “ The limitation in 
functioning works chiefly in the economic sphere. It is therefore 
imperative, if the individual is to preserve his value as a cultured— 
being, that he compensate himself out of the non-economic, the 
non-utilitarian spheres—social, religious, scientific, aesthetic. This 
idea of compensation brings to view an important issue, that of 
the immediate and the remoter ends of human effort.“ 

As a mere organism, man’s only function is to exist; in other 
words, to keep himself alive and to propagate his kind. Hence 
the procuring of food, clothing, and shelter for himself and those 
dependent on him constitutes the immediate end of his effort. 
There are civilizations, like that of the Eskimo, in which by far the 
greater part of man’s energy is consumed in the satisfaction of these 
immediate ends, in which most of his activities contribute directly 
or indirectly to the procuring and preparation of food and the 
materials for clothing and shelter. ‘' There are practically no civiliza- j 
tions, however, in which at least some of the available energy is not 
set free for the remoter ends, though, as a rule, these remoter ends 
are by a process of rationalization made to seem to contribute to 
the inumediate ones.‘‘ (A magical ritual, for instance, which, when : 
considered psychologically, seems to liberate and give form to power- 
ful emotional aesthetic elements of our nature, is nearly always 
put in harness to some humdrum utilitarian end—the catching of 
rabbits or the curing of disease.) “As a matter of fact, there are 
very few “primitive” civilizations that do not consume an exceed- 
ingly large share of their energies in the pursuit of the remoter 
ends, though it remains true that these remoter ends are nearly { 
always functionally or pseudo-functionally interwoven with the 
immediate ends.” Art for art’s sake may be a psychological fact on » 
these less sophisticated levels; it is certainly not a cultural fact. 

On our own level of civilization the remoter ends tend to split 
off altogether from the immediate ones and to assume the form of a 
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spiritual escape or refuge from the pursuit of the latter. The separa- 
tion of the two classes of ends is never absolute nor can it ever be; 
it is enough to note the presence of a powerful drift of the two 
away from each other.’ It is easy to demonstrate this drift by 
examples taken out of our daily experience. While in most primi- 
tive civilizations the dance is apt to be a ritual activity at least 
ostensibly associated with purposes of an economic nature, it is 
with us a merely and self-consciously pleasurable activity that not 
only splits off from the sphere of the pursuit of immediate ends but 
even tends to assume a position of hostility to that sphere. Ina 
primitive civilization a great chief dances as a matter of course, 
oftentimes as a matter of exercising a peculiarly honored privi- 
lege. With us the captain of industry either refuses to dance at 
all or does so as a half-contemptuous concession to the tyranny of 
social custom. On the other hand, the artist of a Ballet Russe 
has sublimated the dance to an exquisite instrument of self- 
expression, has succeeded in providing himself with an adequate, 
or more than adequate, cultural recompense for his loss of mastery 
in the realm of direct ends. The captain of industry is one of the 
comparatively small class of individuals that has inherited, in 
vastly complicated form, something of the feeling of control over 
the attainment of direct ends that belongs by cultural right to 
primitive man; the ballet dancer has saved and intensified for 
himself the feeling of spontaneous participation and creativeness in 
the world of indirect ends that also belongs by cultural right to 
primitive man. Each has saved part of the wreckage of a sub- 
merged culture for himself. 

The psychology of direct and indirect ends undergoes a gradual 
modification, only partly consummated as yet, in the higher levels 
of civilization. The immediate ends continue to exercise the 
same tyrannical sway in the ordering of our lives, but as our spiritual 
selves become enriched and develop a more and more inordinate 
craving for subtler forms of experience, there develops also an 
attitude of impatience with the solution of the more immediate 
problems of life. In other words, the immediate ends cease to be 
felt as chief ends and gradually become necessary means, but only 
means, toward the attainment of the more remote ends. ‘These 
remoter ends, in turn, so far from being looked upon as purely 
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incidental activities which result from the spilling over of an 
energy concentrated almost entirely on the pursuit of the immediate 
ends, become the chief ends of life. This change of attitude is 
implied in the statement that the art, science, and religion of a 
higher civilization best express its spirit or culture. “ The trans- 
formation of ends thus briefly outlined is far from an accomplished 
fact; it is rather an obscure drift in the history of values, an 
expression of the volition of the more sensitive participants in our 
culture. Certain temperaments feel themselves impelled far along 
the drift, others lag behind.” ) 
The transformation of ends is of the greatest cultural ne all 

because it acts as a powerful force for the preservation of culture in 
levels in which a fragmentary economic functioning of “the indi- 
vidual is inevitable. So long as the individual retains a sense of 
control over the major goods of life, he is able to take his place in 
the cultural patrimony of his people. Now that the major goods 
of life have shifted so largely from the realm of immediate to that 
of remote ends, it becomes a cultural necessity for all who would 
not be looked upon as disinherited to share in the pursuit of these 
remoter ends. No harmony and depth of life, no culture, is possible 
when activity is well-nigh circumscribed by the sphere of immediate 
ends and when functioning within that sphere is so fragmentary as to 
have no inherent intelligibility or interest. Here lies the grimmest 
joke of our present American civilization.. The vast majority of 
us, deprived of any but an insignificant and culturally abortive 
share in the satisfaction of the immediate wants of mankind, are 
further deprived of both opportunity and stimulation to share in 
the production of non-utilitarian values. Part of the time we are 
dray horses; the rest of the time we are listless consumers of goods 
which have received no least impress of our personality. In other 
words, our spiritual selves go hungry, for the most part, pretty 
much all of the time. 


Il, THE CULTURED INDIVIDUAL AND THE CULTURAL GROUP 


There is no real opposition, at last analysis, between the con- 
cept of a culture of the group and the concept of an individual 
culture. The two are interdependent. A healthy national culture 
is never a passively accepted heritage from the past, but implies 
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the creative participation of the members of the community; 
implies, in other words, the presence of cultured individuals. An 
automatic perpetuation of standardized values, not subject to the 
constant remodeling of individuals willing to put some part of 
themselves into the forms they receive from their predecessors, 
leads to the dominance of impersonal formulas. The individual 
is left out in the cold; the culture becomes a manner rather than a 
\ way of life, it ceases to be genuine.“ It is just as true, however, 
that the individual is helpless without a cultural heritage to work 
on. He cannot, out of his unaided spiritual powers, weave a strong 
cultural fabric instinct with the flush of his own personality. Crea- 
tion is a bending of form to one’s will, not a manufacture of form 
ex nihilo. If the passive perpetuator of a cultural tradition gives 
us merely a manner, the shell of a life that once was, the creator 
from out of a cultural waste gives us hardly more than a gesture or 
a yawp, the strident promise of a vision raised by our desires. 
“ There is a curious notion afloat that “‘new”’ countries are espe- 
cially favorable soil for the formation of a virile culture. By new 
is meant something old that has been transplanted to a back- 
ground devoid of historical associations. It would be remarkable 
if a plant, flourishing in heavy black loam, suddenly acquired a 
new virility on transplantation into a shallow sandy soil. Meta- 
phors are dangerous things that prove nothing, but experience sug- 
gests the soundness of this particular metaphor. Indeed, there is 
nothing more tenuous, more shamelessly imitative and external, 
less virile and self-joyous, than the cultures of so-called “new 
countries.” The environments of these transplanted cultures are 
new, the cultures themselves are old with the sickly age of arrested 
development. If signs of a genuine blossoming of culture are 
belatedly beginning to appear in America, it is not because America 
is still new; rather is America coming of age, beginning to feel a 
little old. “In a genuinely new country, the preoccupation with the 
immediate ends of existence reduces creativeness in the sphere of 
the more remote ends toa minimum. The net result is a perceptible 
dwarfing of culture."' The old stock of non-material cultural goods 
~. lingers on without being subjected to vital remodelings, becomes 
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progressively impoverished, and ends by being so hopelessly 
ill-adjusted to the economic and social environment that the 
more sensitive spirits tend to break with it altogether and to begin 
anew with a frank recognition of the new environmental conditions. 
Such new starts are invariably crude; they are long in bearing the 
fruits of a genuine culture. 

It is only an apparent paradox that the subtlest and the most 
decisive cultural influences of personality, the most fruitful revolts, 
are discernible in those environments that have long and unin- 
terruptedly supported a richly streaming culture. So far from being 
suffocated in an atmosphere of endless precedent, the creative 
spirit gains sustenance and vigor for its own unfolding and, if it is 
strong enough, it may swing free of that very atmosphere with a 
poise hardly dreamed of by the timid iconoclasts of unformed 
cultures. Not otherwise could we understand the cultural history 
of modern Europe. Only in a mature and richly differentiated soil 
could arise the iconoclasms and visions of an Anatole France, a 
Nietzsche, an Ibsen, a Tolstoi. In America, at least in the America 
of yesterday, these iconoclasms and these visions would either have 
been strangled in the cradle, or, had they found air to breathe, they 
would have half-developed into a crude and pathetic isolation. 
There is no sound and vigorous individual incorporation of a cultured 
ideal without the soil of a genuine communal culture; and no genu- 
ine communal culture without the transforming energies of personali- 
ties at once robust and saturated with the cultural values of their 
time and place. The highest type of culture is thus locked in the 
embrace of an endless chain, to the forging of which goes much labor, 
weary and protracted. Such a culture avoids the two extremes of 
“externality””—-the externality of surfeit, which weighs down the 
individual, and the externality of barrenness.‘‘ The former is the 
decay of Alexandrianism, in which the individual is no more; the 
latter, the combined immaturity and decay of an uprooted culture, 
in which the individual is not yet. Both types of externality may 
be combined in the same culture, frequently in the same person. 
Thus, it is not uncommon to find in America ,individuals who 
have had engrafted on a barren and purely utilitarian culture a 
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cultural tradition that apes a grace already embalmed. One sur- 
mises that this juxtaposition of incongruous atmospheres is even 
typical in certain circles. 
Let us look a little more closely at the place of the individual 
in a modern sophisticated culture. I have insisted throughout that 
___a genuine culture is one that gives its bearers a sense of inner 
satisfaction, a feeling of spiritual mastery. In the higher levels 
of civilization this sense of mastery is all but withdrawn, as we have 
seen, from the economic sphere. It must, then, to an even greater 
extent than in more primitive civilizations, feed on the non-economic 
spheres of human activity. The individual is thus driven, or should 
be if he would be truly cultured, to the identification of himself 
with some portion of the wide range of non-economic interests. 
From the standpoint adopted in this study, this does not mean that 
the identification is a purely casual and acquisitive process; it is, 
indeed, made not so much for its own sake as in order to give the 
self the wherewithal to develop its powers. Concretely considered, 
this would mean, for instance, that a mediocre person moderately 
gifted with the ability to express his aesthetic instincts in plastic 
form and exercising that gift in his own sincere and humble way 
(to the neglect, it may be, of practically all other interests) is ipso 
facto a more cultured individual than a person of brilliant endow- 
ments who has acquainted himself in a general way with all the 
“‘best” that has been thought and felt and done, but who has never 
succeeded in bringing any portion of his range of interests into direct 
relation with his volitional self, with the innermost shrine of his 
personality. An individual of the latter type, for all his brilliance, 
we call ‘‘flat.” A flat person cannot be truly cultured. He may, 
of course, be highly cultured in the conventional sense of the word 
“culture,” but that is another story.” I would not be understood 
as claiming that direct creativeness is essential, though it is highly 
desirable, for the development of individual culture. To a large 
extent it is possible to gain a sense of the required mastery by link- 
——jng one’s own personality with that of the great minds and hearts 
that society has recognized as its significant creators. ** Possible, 
that is, so long as such linking, such vicarious experience, is 
attended by some portion of the effort, the fluttering toward 
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realization that is inseparable from all creative effort. It is to be 
feared, however, that the self-discipline that is here implied is none 
too often practiced. The linking, as I have called it, of self with 
master soul too often degenerates into a pleasurable servitude, 
into a facile abnegation of one’s own individuality, the more insidi- 
ous that it has the approval of current judgment. The pleasurable 
servitude may degenerate still further into a vice. Those of us who 
are not altogether blind can see in certain of our acquaintances, if 
not in ourselves, an indulgence in aesthetic or scientific goods that 
is strictly comparable to the abuse of alcoholic intoxicants. Both 
types of self-ignoring or self-submerging habit are signs of a debili- 
tated personality; both are antithetical to the formation of culture. 
The individual self, then, in aspiring to culture, fastens upon the 
accumulated cultural goods of its society, not so much for the sake 
of the passive pleasure of their acquirement, as for the sake of the 
stimulus given to the unfolding personality and of the orientation 
derived in the world (or better, a world) of cultural values.’ The 
orientation, conventional as it may be, is necessary if only to give 
the self a modus vivendi with society at large. The individual 
needs to assimilate much of the cultural background of his society, 
many of the current sentiments of his people, to prevent his self- 
expression from degenerating into social sterility. “A spiritual —~ — 
hermit may be genuinely cultured, but he is hardly socially so. 
To say that individual culture must needs grow organically out 
of the rich soil of a communal culture is far from saying that it must 
be forever tied to that culture by the leading strings of its own 
childhood. Once the individual self has grown strong enough to 
travel in the path most clearly illuminated by its own light, it not 
only can but should discard much of the scaffolding by which it has 
made its ascent. Nothing is more pathetic than the persistence with 
which well-meaning applicants to culture attempt to keep up or 
revive cultural stimuli which have long outlived their significance 
for the growth of personality. To keep up or brush up one’s 
Greek, for example, in those numerous cases in which a knowledge 
of Greek has ceased to bear a genuine relation to the needs of the 
spirit, is almost a spiritual crime. It is acting “the dog in the 
manger” with one’s own soul. If the traveling in the path of the 
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self’s illumination leads to a position that is destructive of the 
very values the self was fed on, as happened, though in very different 
ways, with Nietzsche and with Tolstoi, it has not in the slightest 
lost touch with genuine culture. It may well, on the contrary, have 
arrived at its own highest possible point of cultural development. 
Nietzsche and Tolstoi, however, are extreme types of personality. 
There is no danger that the vast army of cultured humanity will 
ever come to occupy spiritual positions of such rigor and originality. 
The real danger, as is so abundantly attested by daily experience, 
is in submitting to the remorselessly leveling forces of a common 
cultural heritage and of the action of average mind on average 
mind. These forces will always tend to a general standardization 
of both the content and the spirit of culture, so powerfully, indeed, 
that the centrifugal effect of robust, self-sustaining personalities 
need not be feared. The caution to conformity with tradition, 
which the champions of culture so often feel themselves called upon 
to announce, is one that we can generally dispense with. It is 
rather the opposite caution, the caution to conformity with the 
essential nature of one’s own personality, that needs urging. It needs 
to be urged as a possible counter-irritant to the flat and tedious 
sameness of spiritual outlook, the anemic make-believe, the smug 
intolerance of the challenging, that so imprison our American souls. 
No greater test of the genuineness of both individual and com- 
munal culture can be applied than the attitude adopted toward the 
past, its institutions, its treasures of art and thought. The genu- 
inely cultured individual or society does not contemptuously 
reject the past.’ They honor the works of the past, but not because 
they are gems of historical chance, not because, being out of our 
reach, they must needs be looked at through the enshrining glass 
of museum cases. ‘These works of the past still excite our heart- 
felt interest and sympathy because, and only in so far as, they may 
be recognized as the expression of a human spirit warmly akin, despite 
all differences of outward garb, to our own. This is very nearly 
equivalent to saying that the past is of cultural interest only when 
it is still the present or may yet become the future. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, the historical spirit has always been something of an 
anticultural force, has always acted in some measure as an unwitting 
deterrent of the cultural utilization of the past. The historical 
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spirit says, ‘Beware, those thoughts and those feelings that you so 
rashly think to embody in the warp and woof of your own spirit— 
they are of other time and of other place and they issue from alien 
motives. In bending over them you do but obscure them with the 
shadow of your own spirit.” This cool reserve is an excellent mood 
for the making of historical science; its usefulness to the building 
of culture in the present is doubtful. We know immensely more 
about Hellenic antiquity in these days than did the scholars and 
artists of the Renaissance; it would be folly to pretend that our 
live utilization of the Hellenic spirit, accurately as we merely know 
it, is comparable to the inspiration, the creative stimulus, that those 
men of the Renaissance obtained from its fragmentary and garbled 
tradition. It is difficult to think of a renaissance of that type as 
thriving in the critical atmosphere of today. We should walk so 
gingerly in the paths of the past for fear of stepping on anachronisms, 
that, wearied with fatigue, we should finally sink into a heavy doze, 
to be awakened only by the insistent clatter of the present. It may 
be that in our present state of sophistication such a spirit of criti- 
cism, of detachment, is not only unavoidabie but essential for the 
preservation of our own individualities. The past is now more 
of a past than ever before. Perhaps we should expect less of it 
than ever before. Or rather expect no more of it than it hold its 
portals wide open, that we may enter in and despoil it of what bits 
we choose for our pretty mosaics. Can it be that the critical 
sense of history, which galvanizes the past into scientific life, is 
destined to slay it for the life of culture? More probably, what is 
happening is that the spiritual currents of today are running so 
fast, so turbulently, that we find it difficult to get a culturally 
vital perspective of the past, which is thus, for the time being, left 
as a glorified mummy in the hands of the pundits. And, for the 
time being, those others of us who take their culture neither as 
knowledge nor as manner, but as life, will ask of the past not so 
much “what?” and “when?” and “where?” as “how?” and the 
accent of their “how” will be modulated in accordance with the 
needs of the spirit of each, a spirit that is free to glorify, to transform, 
and to reject. 

To summarize the place of the individuai in our theory of culture, 
we may say that the pursuit of genuine culture implies two types 
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of reconciliation. The self seeks instinctively for mastery. In the 
process of acquiring a sense of mastery that is not crude but pro- 
portioned to the degree of sophistication proper to our time, the 
self is compelled to suffer an abridgment and to undergo a molding. 
The extreme differentiation of function which the progress of man 
has forced upon the individual menaces the spirit; we have no 
recourse but to submit with good grace to this abridgment of our 
activity, but it must not be allowed to clip the wings of the spirit 
unduly. This is the first and most important reconciliation—the 
finding of a full world of spiritual satisfactions within the straight 
limits of an unwontedly confined economic activity. The self 
must set itself at a point where it can, if not embrace the whole 
spiritual life of its group, at least catch enough of its rays to burst 
into light and flame. Moreover, the self must learn to reconcile 
its own strivings, its own imperious necessities, with the general 
spiritual life of the community.” It must be content to borrow 
sustenance from the spiritual consciousness of that community and 
of its past, not merely that it may obtain the wherewithai to grow 
at all, but that it may grow where its power, great or little, will be 
brought to bear on a spiritual life that is of intimate concern to 
other wills. ' Yet, despite all reconciliations, the self has a right to 
feel that it grows as an integral, self-poised, spiritual growth, whose 
ultimate justifications rest in itself, whose sacrifices and compensa- 
tions must be justified to itself. The conception of the self as a 
mere instrument toward the attainment of communal ends, whether 
of state or other social body, is to be discarded as leading in the 
long run to psychological absurdities and to spiritual slavery. 
It is the self that concedes, if there is to be any concession.’ Spiritual 
freedom, what there is of it, is not alms dispensed, now indifferently, 
now grudgingly, by the social body. That a different philosophy 
of the relation of the individual to his group is now so prevalent, 
makes it all the more necessary to insist on the spiritual primacy of 
the individual soul. 

It is a noteworthy fact that wherever there is discussion of 
culture, emphasis is instinctively placed upon art. This applies 
as well to individual as to communal culture. We apply the term 
“cultured” only with reserve to an individual in whose life the 
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aesthetic moment plays no part. So also, if we would catch some- 
thing of the spirit, the genius, of a bygone period or of an exotic 
civilization, we turn first and foremost to its art. A thoughtless 
analysis would see in this nothing but the emphasis on the beautiful, 
the decorative, that comports with the conventional conception of 
culture as a life of traditionally molded refinement. A more 
penetrating analysis discards such an interpretation. For it the 
highest manifestations of culture, the very quintessence of the 
genius of a civilization, necessarily rest in art, for the reason that 
art is the authentic expression, in satisfying form, of experience; 
experience not as logically ordered by science, but as directly and 
intuitively presented to. us in life. As culture rests, in essence, 
on the harmonious development of the sense of mastery instinctively 
sought by each individual soul, this can only mean that art, the 
form of consciousness in which the impress of the self is most direct, 
least hampered by outward necessity, is above all other undertak- 
ings of the human spirit bound to reflect culture. To relate our 
lives, our intuitions, our passing moods to forms of expression that 
carry conviction to others and make us live again in these others is 
the highest spiritual satisfaction we know of, the highest welding 
of one’s individuality with the spirit of his civilization. Were 
art ever really perfect in expression, it would indeed be immortal. 
Even the greatest art, however, is full of the dross of conventionality, 
of the particular sophistications of its age. As these change, the 
directness of expression in any work of art tends to be increasingly 
felt as hampered by a something fixed and alien, until it gradually 
falls into oblivion. While art lives, it belongs to culture; in the 
degree that it takes on the frigidity of death, it becomes of interest 
only to the study of civilization. Thus all art appreciation (and 
production, for that matter) has two faces. It is unfortunate that 
the face directed to civilization is so often confounded with that 
which is fixed on culture. 


IV. THE GEOGRAPHY OF CULTURE 


An oft-noted peculiarity of the development of culture is the-~ 
fact that it reaches its greatest heights in comparatively small, 
autonomous groups. In fact, it is doubtful if a genuine culture 
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ever properly belongs to more than such a restricted group, a group 
between the members of which there can be said to be something 
like direct intensive spiritual contact.“ This direct contact is 
enriched by the common cultural heritage on which the minds of al] 
are fed; it is rendered swift and pregnant by the thousands of 
feelings and ideas that are tacitly assumed and that constantly 
glimmer in the background. Such small, culturally autonomous 
groups were the Athens of the Periclean Age, the Rome of Augustus, 
the independent city-states of Italy in late medieval times, the 
London of Elizabethan days, and the Paris of the last three centuries. 
It is customary to speak of certain of these groups and of their 
cultures as though they were identical with, or represented, widely 
extended groups and cultures. To a curiously large extent such 
usages are really figures of speech, substitutions of a part for the 
whole. It is astonishing, for instance, how much the so-called 
“history of French literature” is really the history of literary activ- 
ity in the city of Paris. True enough, a narrowly localized culture 
may, and often does, spread its influence far beyond its properly 
restricted sphere. Sometimes it sets the pace for a whole national- 
ity, for a far-flung empire. It can do so, however, only at the 
expense of diluting in spirit as it moves away from its home, of 
degenerating into an imitative attitudinizing. If we realized more 
keenly what the rapid spread or imposition of a culture entails, to 
what an extent it conquers by crushing the germs of healthier 
autonomous growths, we would be less eager to welcome uniformiz- 
ing tendencies, less ready to think of them as progressive in char- 
acter. A culture may well be quickened from without, but its 
supersession by another, whether superior or not, is no cultural gain. 
Whether or not it is attended by a political gain does not concern 
us here. That is why the deliberate attempt to impose a culture 
directly and speedily, no matter how backed by good will, is an 
affront to the human spirit. When such an attempt is backed, not by 
good will, but by military ruthlessness, it is the greatest conceivable 
crime against the human spirit, it is the very denial of culture. 
Does this mean that we must turn our back on all international- 
istic tendencies and vegetate forever in our nationalisms? Here 
we are confronted by the prevalent fallacy that internationalism is 
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in spirit opposed to the intensive development of autonomous 
cultures. The fallacy proceeds from a failure to realize that inter- 
nationalism, nationalism, and localism are forms that can be 
given various contents. We cannot intelligently discuss inter- 
nationalism before we know what it is that we are to be inter- 
nationalistic about. Unfortunately we are so obsessed by the idea 
of subordinating all forms of human association to the state and 
of regarding the range of all types of activity as conterminous with 
political boundaries, that it is difficult for us to reconcile the idea 
of a local or restrictedly national autonomy of culture with a 
purely political state-sovereignty and with an economic-political 
internationalism. 

No one can see clearly what is destined to be the larger outcome 
of the present world conflicts. They may exacerbate rather than 
allay national-political animosities and thus tend to strengthen the 
prestige of the state. But this deplorable result cannot well be 
other than a passing phase. Even now it is evident that the war 
has, in more ways than one, paved the way for an economic and, 
as a corollary, a semi-political internationalism. All those spheres 
of activity that relate to the satisfaction of immediate ends, which, 
from the vantage point that we have gained, are nothing but 
means, will tend to become international functions. However 
the internationalizing processes will shape themselves in detail, they 
will at bottom be but the reflection of that growing impatience of 
the human spirit with the preoccupation with direct ends, which I 
spoke of before." Such transnational problems as the distribution 
of economic goods, the transportation of commodities, the control 
of highways, the coinage, and numerous others, must eventually 
pass into the hands of international organizations for the simple 
reason that men will not eternally give their loyalty to the uselessly 
national administration of functions that are of inherently inter- 
national scope.’ As this international scope gets to be thoroughly 
realized, our present infatuations with national prestige in the eco- 
nomic sphere will show themselves for the spiritual imbecilities 
that they are. 

All this has much to do with the eventual development of culture. 
As long as culture is looked upon as a decorative appanage of large 
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political units, one can plausibly argue that its preservation js 
bound up with the maintenance of the prestige of these units. " But 
genuine culture is inconceivable except on the basis of a highly 
individual spiritual consciousness, it rarely remains healthy and 
subtle when spread thin over an interminable area, and in its higher 
reaches it is in no mood to submit to economic and political bonds; 
Now a generalized international culture is hardly thinkable. The 
national-political unit tends to arrogate culture to itself and up to 
a certain point it succeeds in doing so, but only at the price of seri- 
ous cultural impoverishment of vast portions of its terrain. If the 
economic and political integrity of these large state-controlled units 
becomes gradually undermined by the growth of international 
functions, their cultural raison d’étre must also tend to weaken. 
Culture must then tend with ever increasing intensity to cling to 
relatively small social and to minor political units, units that are 
not too large to incorporate the individuality that is to culture as 
the very breath of life. Between these two processes, the integra- 
tion of economic and political forces into a world sovereignty 
and the disintegration of our present unwieldy culture units into 
small units whose life is truly virile and individual, the fetich of 
the present state, with its uncontrolled sovereignty, may in the 
dim future be trusted to melt away. The political state of today has 
long been on trial and has been found wanting. Our national- 
political units are too small for peace, too large for safety. They 

“are too small for the intelligent solution of the large problems in 
the sphere of direct ends; they are too large for the fruitful enrich- 
ment of the remoter ends, for culture. 

It is in the New World, perhaps more than in any other part of 
the globe, that the unsatisfactory nature of a geographically wide- 
spread culture, of little depth or individuality to begin with, is 
manifest. To find substantially the same cultural manifestations, 
material and spiritual, often indeed to the minutest details, in 
New York and Chicago and San Francisco is saddening. It argues 
a shallowness in the culture itself and a readiness to imitation in its 
bearers that is not reassuring. Even if no definite way out of the 
flat cultural morass is clearly discernible for the present, there is no 
good in basking forever in self-sufficiency. It can only be of benefit 
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to search out the depths of our hearts and to find wherein they are 
wanting. If we exaggerate our weakness, it does not matter; better 
chastening than self-glorification. We have been in the habit of | 
giving ourselves credit for essentially quantitative results that are 
due rather to an unusually favoring nature and to a favoring set 
of economic conditions than to anything in ourselves. Our vic- 
tories have been brilliant, but they have also too often been barren 
for culture. The habit of playing with loaded dice has given us a 
dangerous attitude of passivity—dangerous, that is, for culture. 
Stretching back opulently in our easy chairs, we expect great 
cultural things to happen tous. We have wound up the machinery, 
and admirable machinery it is; it is ‘up to” culture to come forth, 
in heavy panoply. The minute increment of individuality which 
alone makes culture in the self and eventually builds up a culture in 
the community seems somehow overlooked. Canned culture is so 
much easier to administer. 

Just now we are expecting a great deal from the European war. 
No doubt the war and its aftermath will shake us out of some part 
of our smugness and let in a few invigorating air currents of cultural 
influence, but, if we are not careful, these influences may soon 
harden into new standardizations or become diluted into another 
stock of imitative attitudes and reactions. “ The war and its after- 
math cannot be a sufficient cultural cause, they are at best but 
another set of favoring conditions. We need not be too much aston- 
ished if a Periclean culture does not somehow automatically burst 
into bloom. Sooner or later we shall have to get down to the humble 
task of exploring the depths of our consciousness and dragging to 
the light what sincere bits of reflected experience we can find. 
These bits will not always be beautiful, they will not always be pleas- 
ing, but they will be genuine. And then we can build. In time, in 
plenty of time—for we must have patience—a genuine culture— 
better yet, a series of linked autonomous cultures—will grace our 
lives." And New York and Chicago and San Francisco will live 
each in its own cultural strength, not squinting from one to another 
to see which gets ahead in a race for external values, but each 
serenely oblivious of its rivals because growing in a soil of genuine 
cultural values. 
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VITAL STATISTICS FROM VASSAR COLLEGE 


MABEL NEWCOMER anp EVELYN S. GIBSON 
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ABSTRACT 


Approximately 60 per cent of Vassar alumnae marry. This proportion is increas- 
ing and the interval between graduation and marriage is decreasing. The proportion 
of marriages is smaller, however, for Vassar alumnae than for the alumnae of finishing 
and preparatory schools. The average number of children for-married Vassar alumnae 
is two. There is fairly good evidence that the families of recent alumnae are larger 
than those of earlier classes. The size of family varies slightly with the occupation of 
the husband. The mortality rate for infants under one year is low and decreasing, 
and varies considerably with the age of the mother and the size of the family. As 
time passes most of the vital statistics of this college group are coming to resemble 
more nearly the vital statistics of non-college groups. 


The fact that large numbers of college women do not marry 
and that those who do marry have small families is a matter of 
frequent comment. Studies of vital statistics indicate that the 
college-educated group fails, by a wide margin, to maintain itself," 
and that a certain socially desirable class thus tends to be eliminated. 
Two recent studies made by a class in statistics at Vassar College 
throw some additional light on this subject. 

The basis of the principal study was a questionnaire sent to all 
Vassar alumnae by the Vassar College Alumnae Association in the 
spring of 19:9. The data taken from these schedules concerned 
marital state, and, for married alumnae, date of marriage, number 
of children, dates of birth of children, and deaths under one year 
of age; also information concerning the education and occupation 
of husbands. This material was supplemented by a postcard 
questionnaire sent out by the Vassar College Bureau of Publica- 
tions in the summer of 1922 which covered marital state of alumnae, 
date of marriage, and number of children. The proportion of 
returned questionnaires of both sets was unusually high (79.3 per 
cent), so that there is data concerning 5,152 alumnae from a total 

Compare R. Sprague, “Education and Race Suicide,” Journal of Heredity, 
Vol. VI, No. 3. ‘American Statistical Association Publications,” Vol. XIV. 
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of 6,499 of the classes from 1867 to 1921 inclusive. The returns 
from the more recent classes were not significant for most of the 
purposes of the study, and, with a few exceptions, none of the 
returns for classes later than 1916 were used. For this group there 
were 4,424 schedules representing 84.7 per cent of the alumnae 
body of this period (1867-1916). 

Of the 4,424 alumnae considered, 2,458, or 55.6 per cent, had 
married by the summer of 1922. Since figures derived from the 
schedules of earlier classes show that a large proportion of alumnae 
marry ten years or more after graduation, this percentage does not 


TABLE I 


TotaL NUMBER OF VASSAR ALUMNAE MARRIED AND NUMBER MARRIED 
WITHIN FIveE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF GRADUATION, 
1867-1916 


Number Per Cent 
Married Married 
within Five Per Cent within Five 
and One-half Married and One-half 
Years of Years of 
Graduation Graduation 


1867-1871 26 
1872-1876 32 
1877-1881 37 
1882-1886 31 
1887-1891 35 
1892-1896 54 
1897-1901 119 
209 
340 
386 


21. 
24. 
23. 
20. 
16. 
24. 
26. 
33. 
34. 


28. 
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| 1,269 


represent the proportion of alumnae that will finally marry." A 
slight decrease in the percentage of the alumnae marrying is appar- 
ent down to the late nineties. The decrease is even more marked 
for the proportion of those who marry within five and one-half 
years’ of graduation. The fifteen years following 1896 show a 
decided increase in the percentage of the entire alumnae body marry- 
ing, and especially in the percentage marrying within five and one- 

' This lag has not always been fully allowed for in the marriage rates computed 


for college women. 


? Since only the year of marriage is reported in a large number of cases, it has been 
necessary to take a period of five and one-half years instead of five. 
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half years of graduation. This last increase continues through 1916, 
A special count was made for the class of 1917 in January, 1923, 
when this group had been out of college just five and one-half years, 
and it was found that approximately one-half (49 per cent) of the 
class was married at this time." Comparing this figure with the 
16 per cent found for alumnae of 1892-96, it becomes apparent that 
a much larger proportion of alumnae are marrying in the first five 


Per Cent 
40 


- 


9 97-01 07-11 
72-76 82-86 92-96 02-06 12-16 


Fic. 1.—Percentage of Vassar alumnae married within five and one-half years of 
graduation, 1867-1916. 


years, and the figures for 1897 to 1911 inclusive indicate that the 
total number marrying is increasing likewise. 

For the period 1867 to 1906 the average age of marriage was 
27.5 years.2, This average was 27.3 years for the alumnae of the 
first two decades, rising to 27.9 years for the classes of 1887 to 1896 
(the classes with the smallest percentage of marriages), and falling 
to 27.4 years for the classes of 1897 to 1906. The lower average in 


* War conditions may account in part for this high percentage. 

? The average age of Vassar students on leaving college was found in an earlier 
study to be approximately twenty-two years. Throughout the period studied (1867- 
1921) there has been no important variation from this average. No information con- 
cerning the age of alumnae was given on the schedules used, so that it was necessary 
to use this average age to compute the average age at marriage. 
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this last group is not to be explained entirely by the exclusion of 
late marriages. This is clearly shown by the increasing percentage 
of marriages in the five years following graduation.* 

Excluding a few scattering cases (seven) of students marrying 
before graduation, and also the necessarily incomplete number of 
those marrying when thirty-eight years old and over,’ the percent- 
age marrying at different ages is given in Table II. The 1887-96 
group differs decidedly from the others in the age of marriage as in 
the number marrying, showing a small percentage of early marriages. 

From these data it is clear that a decreasing proportion of the 
alumnae of the first thirty years or so were married and the average 


TABLE II 
AGE AT MARRIAGE OF VASSAR ALUMNAE; CLASSES OF 1867-1906 


NUMBER OF ALUMNAE PERCENTAGE OF ALUMNAE 


Age at Marriage Age at Marriage 


22-26 27-31 32-37 22-26 27-31 $7737 
ears Years Years Years ears 


I, 232 476 213 44.1 38.6 17.3 


1867-1876...... II9 38 23 . 48.7 | 32.0 19.3 
1877-1886...... 144 52 24 ; 47.2 30.1 16.7 
1887-1896...... 243 105 49 ' 36.6 43-2 20.2 
1897-1906...... 726 281 117 . 45.2 38.7 16.1 


age of marriage was increasing; and that the proportion of the 
aluninae of the last twenty to twenty-five years marrying is increas- 
ing, and the average age of marriage is decreasing. Increasing 
economic opportunities for women suggests itself as the explanation 
for the late marriages and the decreasing percentage of marriages 
in the eighties and nineties; and the change in the type of students 
attending college since higher education has come to be regarded 


* See Table I. 

? The average age of the members of the class of 1906 would be just thirty-eight 
years at the time the schedules were returned. Thus the figures are complete for the 
group marrying when thirty-seven or younger. The group marrying when thirty- 
eight years of age and over would include none of the 1906 alumnae and an unduly 
small proportion of the classes just preceding. The incomplete figure for those marry- 
ing when thirty-eight and over amounts to approximately 5 per cent (4.8) of the entire 
group. 
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as a social asset probably accounts for the earlier and more frequent 
marriages of the later group. But whatever the cause, the change 
is significant and too definite to be accounted for by chance. 

A study has been made also of the number of marriages among 
the graduates of preparatory and finishing schools for this period. 
For this purpose data concerning the marriages of alumnae was 
obtained from five preparatory and finishing schools in New York 
and New England,' for varying periods between 1854 and 1922. 
Since the data from the different schools reveal much the same 
proportion of marriages, all have been grouped together for com- 
parison with the Vassar College alumnae. The comparison has 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF MARRIAGES AMONG VASSAR COLLEGE ALUMNAE AND AMONG 
THE ALUMNAE OF PREPARATORY AND FINISHING SCHOOLS, 
1867-1921 


NUMBER OF ALUMNAE NuMBER MARRIED PERCENTAGE MARRIED 


Preparatory Preparatory Preparatory 
Vassar and Finish- Vassar and Finish- Vassar and Finish- 
ing Schools ing Schools ing Schools 


1867-1876 235 136 35 57. 70.0 
1877-1886 285 159 48 55. 73.8 
1887-1896 500 266 133 53- 73.1 
1897-1906 1,274 754 453 59. 77.8 
1907-1916 2,130 1,143 755 53- 66.2 
1917-1921 728 199 172 27. 27.8 


5,152 2,657 1,596 53- 60.5 


been made on the assumption that these schools draw from much 
the same social class as Vassar College. 

The percentage of the married preparatory and _finishing- 
school alumnae is much higher than the percentage of married 
Vassar alumnae, and the fact that a slightly higher percentage is 
maintained among the recent graduates indicates that, on the whole, 
marriage takes place earlier among these alumnae of these schools, 
since they are younger than the Vassar alumnae of the same classes. 
There is but little overlapping of the two groups, since only a small 
percentage of these preparatory and finishing-school alumnae 


* Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 1854-1922; Brearley School, 1894-1922; 
Ossining School, 1897~1922; Bennett School, 1898-1922; Dana Hall, 1906-10. The 
writers are deeply indebted to the principals of these schools for supplying this material. 
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attended college. A part of the difference in the proportion 
marrying can be accounted for by the fact that many of those who 
marry early do not, in consequence, attend college. For the 
remainder, various explanations suggest themselves. College edu- 
cation may appeal to a type of girl who is not so likely to choose 
marriage as is her non-college sister; or parents may to some extent 
select their less marriageable daughters for higher education; or, 
finally, the education itself may influence the number marrying, 
either by making the students more independent, or because the 
educated woman is less attractive to men. 


TABLE IV 
S1zE OF FAMILIES OF MARRIED VASSAR ALUMNAE, 1867-1921 


NUMBER OF ALUMNAE WITH 


Two | Three| Four | Five 
Chil- | Chil- | Chil- | Chil- 
dren dren 


1867-1871..... 
1872-1876..... 
1877-1881..... 
1882-1886..... 
1887-1891..... 
1892-1896..... 
1897-1901 

1902-1906..... 
IQO7~IQII..... 165 
1912-1916 179 
IQI7-I921..... 59 


2,649 635 


on a some soars My 4 ne column are smaller than those in Table I since in a few instances 

Of at least equal importance with the number of marriages is 
the size of family of those married. The size of the families of 
married Vassar alumnae is shown in Table IV. The high per- 
centage of childless marriages should be noted here. Twenty-two 
per cent of the married alumnae of the classes of 1867 to 1906 had 
no children. The percentage of childless marriages for native 
white women of native parentage, the most nearly comparable 
group for which figures can be obtained, is 13.7." 


*J. A. Hill, Comparative Fecundity of Women of Native and Foreign Parentage in 
the United States, “‘ American Statistical Association Publications,” Vol. XIII. 
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The number of children per married alumna averaged two for 
the period from 1867 to 1906. This average varied slightly during 
the period studied. From this it may be seen that, not allowing for 
infant mortality, the married alumnae have just maintained them- 
selves as a group. The unrefined birth-rate found to exist for all 
Vassar alumnae is appreciably lower, so that the group as a whole 
is far from being maintained. Whether or not it is more important, 
from the standpoint of social improvement, for the college-educated 
woman to marry and have children or to pass her education on in 
other ways is a much disputed question. But, in any case, the 
slight increase in the number of children per marriage in the period 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER ALUMNA AND 
MARRIED ALUMNA OF VASSAR COLLEGE, 


1867-1906 


Average Number of 


Average Number of | A). . 
Class Children per Alumna ee per Married 


° 


1867-1906 
1867-1871 


1882-1886 
1887-1891 
1892-1896 
1897-1901 
1902-1906 


vn 
HDD 


1897-1901 is significant. This increase was maintained by the 
1902-6 group in spite of the fact that some of the alumnae of this 
group were probably not older than thirty-six or thirty-seven 
years at the time that the schedules were returned, and in conse- 
quence the number of children reported does not represent the final 
number for these marriages. Considering the larger number of 
cases for these late years, this increase, although small, can hardly 
be the result of chance, and is important. It is probably the result, 
at least in part, of the earlier marriages, since the age of marriage 
has an important influence on the number of children. On group- 
ing the alumnae of the classes 1867 to 1906 inclusive according to 
the interval between graduation and marriage, it was found that 
the average number of children per marriage for the group marrying 
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within five and one-half years of graduation is 2.5; for those marry- 
ing more than five and one-half and less than ten and one-half years 
after graduation, 1.9; and for those marrying more than ten and 
one-half years after graduation, 0.7. 

The average number of children of married Vassar alumnae is 
smaller than the average number of children of native white Amer- 
ican women," viz., 2.0 as compared with 2.7. The explanation of 
this may be the fact of the education of the mother, or it may be 
the result of later marriages, which in itself may result from higher 
education; or it may be typical of the social-economic group to 
which college women belong. 

To determine the effect of higher education, directly or through 
its influence on the age of marriage, on the size of families, compari- 
sons have been made with the families of women of the same social 
group who have not attended college. It is impossible to get exactly 
comparable data; but figures are available for the size of families 
of the mothers of Vassar students of the classes of 1918 to 1921 
inclusive.2 Assuming that these mothers are of the same social 
class and of approximately the same age as the Vassar alumnae of 
the classes 1882-96, it is possible to compare their families with the 
families of the alumnae of this group having at least one child. The 
average number of children of these Vassar alumnae was 2.6. The 
average number of children of the college-educated mothers of 
Vassar students was 2.9. Nearly two-fifths of the latter group 
attended Vassar, and many of them, therefore, are probably included 
in the group of Vassar alumnae with which the comparison is being 
made. Apparently, then, the mother from other colleges had 
larger families than even the difference of three-tenths of a child 
indicates. ‘The chief difference seems to be in the larger number 
of cases among Vassar alumnae with one child and the smaller 
number of cases with five or more children as compared with the 
families of the parents of Vassar College students. 

Among the families of the parents of Vassar students it is 
interesting to note that where both mother and father attended 
college there is a relatively smaller number of families with one child 

‘J. A. Hill, Comparative Fecundity of Women of Native and Foreign Parentage in 
the United States, ‘American Statistical Association Publications,” Vol. XIII. 

* Unpublished study made by the class in statistics in 1918, Vassar College. 
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and also with more than five children, and a markedly high pro- 
portion of families with two children. Seventy-six per cent of the 
husbands of Vassar alumnae were college men, and this has doubt- 
less had its influence on the number of children. Comparing the 
two groups of families of Vassar students where only one parent had 
a college education, the proportion of families with one child is 
larger and the proportion with two children is smaller for the group 
in which the mother attended college than for the group in which 


TABLE VI 


Size oF Famity oF VassaR COLLEGE ALUMNAE OF THE CLASSES 1882-96 
COMPARED WITH THE SIZE OF FAMILY OF PARENTS OF VASSAR 
STUDENTS OF THE CLASSES 1918-21 


PERCENTAGE OF Famities WITH 


Two Four Five 
Chil- il- Chil- Chil- 
dren dren dren 


Alumnae of 1882-1896... . 15.2] 2.6 


Families of College-Edu- 
cated Mothers of Vassar 
College students 


Families of parents of 
Vassar College students: 
College mother and 

2.8 | 16.4 | 32.2 F 10.3 

College mother and non- 
college father 76 | 18.4] 23.7 17.1] 9.2 

Non-college mother and 
college father 386 | 3.0] 15.5 | 26.9 15.3 | 9.0 

Non-college mother and 

422 | 3.1 | 19.2] 25.6 14.9] 9-5 


1,030] 3.0] 17.4] 27.1 15.4] 9-5 


the father attended college. Also the proportion of very large 
families is smaller for the former group. It is clear from these 
figures that the education of both the father and mother has some 
influence on the size of the family, and these figures seem to show 
that the education of the mother has more influence, although the 
number of cases is too small to draw any definite conclusions. 
These findings seem to agree with a recent study of the families 
of parents of Mount Holyoke College students.* 


* Journal of Sociology, forthcoming issue. 
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An attempt has been made to obtain data concerning the size 
of families of the alumnae of preparatory and finishing schools which 
draw from much the same social and economic group. Requests 
sent to fourteen of the leading New York and New England schools 
disclosed the fact that the records of the families of alumnae are 
very incomplete, and it is with hesitation that the available data is 
offered here. Such figures as were obtained gave an average of 
0.7 children per marriage in January 1923 for alumnae of three 
schools of the classes 1906 to 1915 inclusive.‘ Married Vassar 
alumnae of the classes 1906 to 1915 averaged 1.4 children in 1922. 
These figures are not entirely comparable because of the difference 
in age of the two groups, and because of the difference in the dates 
of reporting. On the one hand, the fact that the college records 
closed at least six months earlier than the other records should 
operate in favor of the preparatory and finishing-school groups. 
On the other hand, the difference in age has probably operated in 
favor of the college group since this probably results in a shorter 
interval between graduation and marriage. To the extent that this 
is the case, however, college education is not interfering with early 
marriages and the bearing of children. If these data are reliable, 
there is every indication that while the percentage of college alumnae 
marrying is smaller than the percentage of the other group, the 
difference in the number of children is large enough to more than 
compensate, since the average number of children for all Vassar 
alumnae, married and unmarried, in this period is 0.7 These 
figures cannot be accepted as conclusive proof of this fact, however, 
since the schools supplying them are doubtful of the completeness 
of their records.? 

It is quite generally believed that social position will be main- 
tained, if need be, at the expense of a family. If this is true the rela- 
tion of income to social position is of great importance, and the 


*Two hundred and seventy-nine children for 381 marriages, classes of 1906-15, 
Bennett School; 1906-10, Dana Hall; 1913, Ossining School. 


?It should be noted that among the parents of Vassar students the families were 
appreciably larger in the cases where the mother had not attended college. This 
contradictory finding may be accounted for by the incompleteness of the preparatory 
school data, although the difference may be explained either by the difference in the 
generation represented or by the fact that the two may not represent exactly the same 
social group. 
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income and occupation of husbands might have as much to do with 
the number of children as the education of the mothers. To deter- 
mine this influence the married alumnae of 1887 to 1901 inclusive 
were chosen and grouped according to the occupations of their 
husbands. Occupations have been classified, somewhat arbi- 
trarily, as high-paid professional, low-paid professional, and non- 
professional." The inadequacy of this classification is fully recog- 
nized, but no figures of income are available, and it is believed that 
this does represent, roughly, three quite distinct groups. 

No very marked differences are apparent in the various groups, 
and the fact that a large percentage of alumnae marry professional 
men’? would not seem to have any very marked influence on the 


TABLE VII 


S1zE oF FAMILy OF VASSAR ALUMNAE GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
OccUPATION OF HUSBANDS, CLASSES OF 1887-1901 


Children 


, Total Per Cent | Children = 
Occupation of Husband Total | Childless oflof Childless| per Marriage 
lag Children | Marriages} Marriage | ‘Cy or 


More 


140 319 
Low-paid professions 117 237 
Non-professional 205 414 


462 97° 19.4 


size of family. As between the two professional groups, how- 
ever, the amount of the income would seem to influence the size 
of the family, whether through late marriages or otherwise, and the 
percentage of childless marriages among the low-paid professions 
is strikingly high. 

One other important factor should be considered in relation to 
the size of family, viz., the mortality among the children. The 


*“‘High-paid professional” include law, medicine, surgery, end engineering. 
‘“‘Low-paid professional’ include education, the ministry, art, writing, social work 
and music, etc. ‘‘Non-professional” include all other—mostly what would usually 
be included by the term “business.” 

* The husbands of 32 per cent of the married Vassar alumnae of the classes 1867 
to 1916 belonged to the high-paid professional group; 25 per cent to the low-paid 
professional group; and 43 per cent to the non-professional group. 


16.4 2.2 2.7 
23.1 2.0 2.6 

19.5 2.0 2.5 
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death-rate for children under one year of age was 29 per thousand 
for the entire period, 1867-1921, and 25 per thousand for infants 
born since 1895. ‘The rate for infants under one year of age in the 
“original registration area’’* was 162 in 1900 and 106 in 1920. This 
includes all races and nationalities, but only a small percentage of 
negroes is included in this area. No comparable death-rates for 
the native-born of native parents have been found for this period, 
but the death-rate for infants of Vassar College alumnae is obviously 
extremely low, and compensates in some measure for the low birth- 
rate. Death-rates within the group seem to be greatly influenced 
both by the age of the mother and the size of the family. 


TABLE VIII 


MorTALity OF INFANTS UNDER ONE YEAR, VASSAR COLLEGE ALUMNAE, 
1867-1918 


Number of children in family... . I 2 3 ‘ Total 
Rate per 1,000 infants 20 27 27 


Number of years after graduation 
of mother that child was born..| 1-5 | 6-10 | 11-15 21-25 
Rate per 1,000 infants 26 28 32 125 27 


The typically small family may be partly responsible for the 
low death-rate, although the increase in death-rate with the age 
of the mother should in part counteract this. 

The more significant points brought out by these data may be 
briefly summarized. The proportion of Vassar alumnae marrying 
is apparently smaller than the proportion of women normally marry- 
ing; and smaller than the proportion of non-college women in the 
same social group who marry. Also the age of marriage is compara- 
tively high. And, perhaps partly as a result of late marriage,the 
average family of the married Vassar alumna is smaller than the av- 
erage native American family, but there is serious doubt as to whether 
it averages lower than the family of the finishing-school alumna. 
The size of family is affected by the education of the father as well 
as the education of the mother, and also to a slight degree by 
the father’s occupation—doubtless because of social position and 
income. The infant death-rate among the children of Vassar 


* United States Bureau of the Census, Mortality Statistics, 1920. 
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alumnae is very low, and this compensates in part for the low 
birth-rate. 

But of greater significance than these differences, most of which 
have been noted in earlier studies, is the fact that these differences 
are disappearing. The number of marriages among recent alumnae 
is increasing, and the interval between graduation and marriage is 
decreasing. Together with this change the average number of 
children for each marriage is increasing slightly. The students of 
Vassar College are becoming more and more the typical rather than 
the exceptional members of their social group. The change is too 
recent to be much more than indicated by these data, but the 
tendency is there, and, if it continues another ten years, should 
show a striking change. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
SOCIOLOGY 
SECTION XI. THE ATTEMPT TO RECONSTRUCT CLASSICAL 


ECONOMIC THEORY ON THE BASIS OF COM- 
PARATIVE ECONOMIC HISTORY, 1850 


ALBION W. SMALL 


ABSTRACT 


A digest of Roscher’s own account of the animus of the movement to make the 
historical approach decisive in economic theory. After the initiators of the movement 
had done their best to commend it, there remained much obscurity about their program. 
The table of contents of Roscher’s chief theoretical work is reproduced as the most 
direct evidence of how he would put his principles into practice. Effect of these 
proposals upon the traditional economists. 


No more direct method is possible of visualizing the influence 
which is of chief interest for us in this movement than to allow 
its most eminent exponent to speak for himself. 

In 1843 Roscher, who was then at Géttingen, published a sylla- 
bus of 150 pages entitled: Grundriss 2u Vorlesungen iiber die 
Staatswirthschaft nach geschichtlicher Methode. ‘The author explains 
in the Preface that he hoped the saving of note-taking which the 
syllabus would make possible would amount to fifteen hours in the 
course of the year, in a total of one hundred lecture hours. He 
continues: 

If this pamphlet should fall into the hands of an expert (Kenner) in the 
science, he will not fail to observe that throughout the treatment a severly 
applied method is fundamental, viz., the historical method. It goes without 
saying that judgments of this method should be suspended until in larger works 
I have clothed the bare skeleton with flesh and blood. The historical method 
consists not merely in chronological arrangements of any material whatever 
with which it may deal, but its chief characteristics are to be found in the 
following principles: 

1. The question how national wealth may best be promoted is indeed also 
for us' a cardinal question; but it by no means constitutes our sole aim. Civic 
economy (Staatswirthschaft) is not merely a chrematistics, an art of getting 


*L.e., as well as for the classicists. 
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rich. It is a” political science, in which the pivotal matter is the judging and 
governing‘of people. Our aim is an exhibit of that which, in economic respects, 
peoples have thought, willed and felt (empfunden), what they have attempted 
and accomplished, why they have attempted and accomplished it. Such an 
exhibit is possible only in closest alliance with the other sciences of popular 
life, especially with legal, constitutional and cultural history. 

2. The people, however, (das Volk) is not merely the mass of individuals 
now living. Whoever wishes therefore to investigate public economy can never 
reach his end by observing merely contemporary economic circumstances, 
Consequently, in our judgment, study of earlier stages of culture, which is the 
best teacher in connection with the more backward peoples of the present, has 
almost equal importance with study of the present, although our distribution 
of lecture time should not give the past as much room as the present. 

3. The difficulty of culling out of the great mass of phenomena the most 
important and typical (regelmdssig) lays upon us the urgent duty of comparing 
with one another, in economic respects, all the peoples about whom we may 
be able to assemble the necessary facts. In the case of the modern nations, 
they are indeed, in every respect, so closely interrelated that no thorough 
investigation of one is possible without consideration of all. And the ancient 
peoples, whose careers are now closed, have the peculiar value, as material for 
instruction, that their developments are at all events before us in their com- 
pleted form. In case then in modern economics a tendency might appear which 
is similar to a tendency among the ancients, we should have in this parallel an 
invaluable guide for judgment. 

4. The historical method will not be likely to indulge in indiscriminate 
praise or blame of any economic institution. On the other hand, the economic 
institutions have probably been few which have been equally wholesome or 
harmful for all peoples and for all stages of civilization. The leading-strings 
of the child, the staff of the old man, would be intolerable for the man of mature 
years. It is rather the chief task of science to show how and why unreason 
became reason, and affliction was turned into beneficence. The genius, to 
be sure, no matter how inadequate his study of the objects to be understood, 
will easily distinguish between the aspects of the case which are important in 
practice, the obsolete and the vital. But what teacher would care to assume 
that he addresses only genius? Asa rule he only can judge rightly when, where 
and why, for instance equal tribute in kind, feudal services, guild privileges, 
company monopolies must be abolished, who has completely understood why, 
at their time, they had to be introduced. The doctrine should not in general, 
by use as a sort of bridge of asses, make practice easier. Rather should it 
make practice more difficult, since it calls attention to the thousand and one 
considerations which at every step must be taken into account by legislator or 
statesman. 

One sees that this method aims to accomplish for public economy what the 
Savigny-Eichhorn method did for jurisprudence. It is far from the school of 
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Ricardo, although it does not oppose that school directly, and even thankfully 
appropriates its results. It is so much the nearer to the methods of Malthus 
and Rau. Far as I am from regarding the historical approach as the only way 
to truth, or even as absolutely the shortest way, yet I am as little in doubt that 
it leads through peculiarly attractive and fruitful regions, and once properly 
developed will never be entirely abandoned. Historical public economy can 
and should do for history something like what histology and physiological 
chemistry are doing today for natural history 


Section one of the syllabus, entitled Method of the Civic Sciences 
in General, consists of the following three paragraphs: 


ROSCHER’S STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


1. Difference between the Historical and the Philosophical Methods. 

The philosopher is after a system of ideas (Begriffe) or judgments, as 
abstract as possible, utterly denuded of all the accidents of time and space. 
The historian wants a delineation of human developments and relationships, 
represented as faithfully to actual life as possible. The former has explained 
a fact when he has defined it, and when no idea appears in his definition which 
had not been already discussed in earlier parts of the system. The latter is 
presumed to have explained a fact when he has pictured the people by whom and 
upon whom the action came to pass. 

2. Subjective Character of the Philosophical Civic Ideals. 

The ordinary form in which philosophical civic theory appears is that of 
the ideal state. There are many expressions for the same. There are wide 
contrasts between both bases and results. Yet almost all ideals of the state, 
however abstract at first sight they may appear, are only somewhat beautified 
copies of that political condition which in reality surrounds the author, or which 
the party to which the author belongs desires to introduce. The like is the 
case with the champions of natural rights, and with the Aestheticists. The 
single (sic) exception to the rule is that of the eclectics, and those in 
the case of the most eminent theorists of modern times—Machiavelli, the 
reformers, the Jesuits, the absolutists of the seventeenth century, Locke, Monte- 
squieu, the revolutionaries, the moderate constitutionalists. The truth holds 
even of Plato. Explanation of this law: The effectiveness of great civic theo- 
tists rests ordinarily on the fact that they furnish scientific expression and 
scientific authentication (Begriindung) to the vague feeling and unauthorized 
(unbegriindete) wishes of their contemporaries. But the actual needs of a 
people must eventually be satisfied in real life. Only when through the passing 
of the generations the Volk gradually becomes transformed, can the transformed 
people also need changed political institutions. Such crises, in so far as they 
are resolved by legal means, are called reforms. If violence is the medium, we 
call them revolutions. If then two philosophers elaborate the most diverse 
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political creeds of two such parties into a system, from the historical point of 
view they do not contradict each other. Each may be right relatively to his 
people and his time. 

3. The Historical Method. 

Investigation of the political impulses (Triebe) of men; and this is possible 
only by comparison of all known peoples.t That which is of the same type in 
the various popular developments must be synthesized as a developmental law 
(Entwicklungsgesetz). ‘The work of the historian resembles that of the investi- 
gator of nature. In so far as this historical method does not wander off on 
false trails, it at all events has objective truth. It is the most instructive for 
the man of affairs. This less indeed through immediate prescriptions than by 
education of the political sense in general. Its highest aim is to perpetuate in 
scientific elaboration the political accomplishments of mankind. 


In Book I, entitled Production of Goods, Roscher uses practically 
the categories of Ricardo. On page 2 he uses the categories 
Gebrauchs-und Tauschwert, which Marx did not claim to have 
invented to be sure, but which he used (Das Kapital, passim) as 
though he had discovered all that is important in their meaning. 
Roscher refers immediately after the title to Torrens, An Essay on 
the Production of Wealth, 1821. If the passages above quoted had 
not given notice of a variation from the English model, it would be 
quite easy to read this general part of the syllabus without discover- 
ing that it represented a new departure in method. One might 
notice only that its tone is a little less dogmatic than that of Ricardo, 
and that its illustrations point to a wider survey of times and places 
than is apparent in the British writers. After Book I, the argument 
passes over into the region which later was often called “applied 
economics.” 

At our present distance, both in time and in thought, from the 
state of mind which Roscher addressed, it is difficult to believe that 
propositions which to us are matters of course could ever have 
provoked opposition. They seem to us hardly above the level of 
platitudes. Yet for decades they were a storm center of bitter 
antagonism in continental Europe, while in England and America, 
until quite recently, it has been good form among the more tradi- 


I venture the opinion what when Roscher used the term impulse (Tried) in this 
connection, he was close to the clue which a generation later Ratzenhofer used with 
such effect—‘the interests” (Die Interessen). Ratzenhofer also used the ategory 


die socialen Triebe. 
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tional economists to treat the entire historico-ethical movement with 
indifference if not contempt.’ 

In so far as the controversy was merely a family quarrel among 
the economists, we are not directly concerned with it. We are not 
bound to express a judgment upon the merits of the dispute from 
the strictly economic point of view. It turns out, however, that 
the men who afterward called themselves sociologists unwittingly 
became residuary legatees of both parties to the controversy. A 
more sophisticated sense of dependence upon the past for under- 
standing of the present was one of the by-products of the ensuing 
conflict of ideas. 

It would not be possible to go into much further detail as to this 
development of ideas about economic method, without involving 
ourselves in evaluation of the various factors in all the economic 
attitudes in Germany between 1843 and 1914. In order to keep the 
purpose of the present inquiry out of eclipse, we must resist the lure 
of that stage of methodological evolution, as an independent sub- 
ject of inquiry, and we must confine ourselves to its significance for 
sociology. In order to do this, we must defer reference to further 
developments until we have considered two movements which were 
later variants of economic theory. After reference to these move- 
ments we shall return to iater stages in the influence of the “‘his- 
torical school.”’ 

Meanwhile we may anticipate to this extent: American soci- 
ology in particular is indebted to the German historico-economic 
movement in more ways than are likely ever to be traced out in 
detail. From their direct and indirect contacts with the movement, 
men who afterwards became sociologists derived not merely a few 
non-committal generalities, like the commonplace that we cannot 
understand the present without understanding the past. They 
derived the stabilizing conviction that progress in social science 
depends, among other things, upon learning how to make the past 
reveal to us essential laws of human society. They derived, further, 
wholly or in part, sufficient impulse to drive them into the life work 
of finding ways and means of extracting this knowledge from the 
past. To what extent this impulse was, on the one hand, an expres- 

* Vid. Laughlin’s edition of Mill (1884), pp. 33-35. 
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sion of a specific type of faith which has now changed its content; 
to what extent the faith has thus far justified itself in its works; are 
questions beside the mark. The substantial truth is that he who 
looks for the origins of American sociology must find them in part in 
conclusions which German economists had reached in the course of 
their conversion to the historical method as the dominating pro- 
cedure in economic theory. In order that some concrete evidence 
may be in the record, to indicate how Roscher’s idea of method 
worked out in his treatment of what he regarded as proper subject- 
matter of political economy, we present the table of contents of his 
chief theoretical work, Die Grundlagen der Nationaloekonomie. We 
quote from the translation by Lalor, entitled Principles of Political 
Economy. Of first rate importance is the “Preliminary Essay”’ of 
forty-eight pages (written in 1857) by M. Wolowski, member of the 
Institute of France, on The Application of the Historical Method to 
the Study of Political Economy. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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tion, if not apology. 

Explanation yes; apology no. More vividly than any sub- 
stitute, the table presents the bill of particulars which in Roscher’s 
mind covered the ground to be surveyed by the historical method 
in economics.. Nothing short of this exhibit can furnish to our 
generation an adequate clue to explain the storm which raged for 
decades among German economic theorists, and which spread to 
every part of the world in which there were economic theorists. 
To one who learns of it for the first time today, it must give the 
impression of a tempest in a teapot. It actually was an apparently 
necessary stage in the evolution of more adequate economic theory 
and of social science in general. To adherents of the classical school 
in particular Roscher’s list of topics read like the inventory of a 
scrap heap. The demand for admission of such a program into 
good standing in economics seemed to therm equivalent to a proposal 
for a countermarch of the promising advance toward order and 
system in economic thinking, and for a retreat toward chaos. 
Hence the reaction of which we shall proceed to use Menger as the 
representative. 
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SECTION XII. THE ATTEMPTS (ABOUT 1870) TO RECON- 
STRUCT ECONOMIC THEORY BY APPEAL 
TO PSYCHOLOGY 


ABSTRACT 


The most vigorous challenge of the historical tendency was from the quarter 
afterward indicated by the phrase “The Austrian School.” Fundamentally the 
demand of the scholars so designated was for organization of economic theory on the 
basis of logical and psychological theory, rather than as generalization of observed 
economic facts. Carl Menger is selected as spokesman of this movement. He is 
quoted in this section, first, as he put himself on record early in life, in his Grundsdtse der 
Volkswirtschaftslehre. Then follows translation of the Preface and condensed Table 
of Contents of his later work, Untersuchungen tiber die Methode der Socialwissenschaften. 
Résumé of the argument up to this point. 


THE SO-CALLED “AUSTRIAN SCHOOL, 
BOHM-BAWERK, ETC. 


KARL MENGER: 


While the historical school had been developing into the dom- 
inant methodological force in German economic theory (1843-83) 
two competing movements had gathered momentum. They did 
not turn out to be essentially alien to the historical movement. 
They rather called for reconstruction of general outlook, and adapta- 
tion to better procedure. One of these movements is indicated in 


the title of this section. We shall use Carl Menger as the repre- 
sentative of the movement. He was born in 1840. In 1871 he 
was beginning his long and influential academic career at Vienna. 
As in the previous cases, we repeat that selection of a single man is a 
device in the interest of emphasis. The representative chosen was 
not the whole movement, perhaps not the most significant among the 
men who made the movement. All that is necessary for our purpose 
is that he was a part of the movement and a typical spokesman for 
it. While contending primarily as we shall see, for widening and 
deepening of economic theory through appeal, as we now naturally 
express it, to the psychological factors involved in economic behav- 
ior, Menger’s argument affected the adherents of the historical 
school as an attempt to turn the clock back to the time of Ricardo. 
Neither the Roscher nor the Menger group quite understood the 
other, but between them ideas were clarified which the sociologists 
presently appropriated as searchlights. Without further comment, 
the case of the Austrian School against the historical tendency may 
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rest with the following digest of Menger’s brief.. We begin with 
his book published in 1871, entitled Grundsdtze der Volkswirth- 
schaftslehre. It contains only 285 pages, and is scarcely more than 
a syllabus. It is dedicated to Roscher, and this is sufficient to 
show that the author at least respected those historical aspects of 
method with which Roscher’s name was most closely associated. 
Yet on the whole Menger opposed the historical school more than 
he supported it (see Die Irrthiimer). As the title-page contains 
the clause “ Erster, Allgemeiner Theil’’ it implies that one or more 
supplementary volumes were in the author’s plans. No continua- 
tion of the work in the contemplated form was published. 
Menger’s Preface is as follows: 


Since our time accords to the advances in the field of the natural sciences 
such general and eager recognition, while our science is so little respected and 
its value is so seriously questioned in the very quarters in which it should be 
the basis of practical activity, the reason must be evident to everyone who is 
unprejudiced. Never has there been an age which placed the economic interests 
higher than our present appraisal; never was the need of a scientific basis for 
economic action more general and more deeply felt; never was the capacity 
of practical men, in all departments of human initiative, to make the achieve- 
ments of science useful, greater than in our own day. It cannot therefore be 
charged to the frivolity of the incapacity of practical men, nor to an arrogant 
rejection of that deeper insight which true science offers to the practical men 
about facts and relations that determine the outcome of his activities (it 
cannot be charged to these things), when practical men disregard developments 
of our science up to date, and consult rather their own experience. On the 
contrary, the reason for such notable indifference must be found solely in the 
contemporary condition of our science itself, in the future of previous endeavors 
to secure the necessary empirical bases. 

Each new attempt in this direction, no matter with what feeble powers it 
is undertaken, carries consequently its own justification. Investigation of the 
bases of our science means dedication of energy to the performance of a task 
which is in closest connection with the well-being of mankind, to serve a public 
interest of the highest importance, and to pursue a course in which even mistake 
is not entirely without merit. 


t Notice that Menger treats Schiffle as one of the originators of this tendency. 
(1) Grundsdtze der Volkswirthschaftslehre, 1871. (2) Untersuchungen iiber die Methode 
der Sozialwissenschaften, u. d. Politischen Ockonomie insbesondere, 1883. (3) Die 
Irrthiimer des Historismus, 1884, being a reply to Schmoller, ‘Zur Methodologie der 
Staats und Sozialwissenschaften,” Jahrb fiir Gesetzgebung (1883) VII, 975 (and reprinted 


in essays). 
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In order, however, that such an undertaking may not encounter the just 
suspicion of experts, we may not on the one hand omit thorough consideration 
of all the directions in which the spirit of research has penetrated within the 
scope of our science, nor, on the other hand, should we hesitate with complete 
independence to appraise the views of our predecessors, and even of those 
doctrines which, up to the present time, have passed as fixed achievements of 
our science. By the former error we should voluntarily forfeit the benefit 
of the whole mass of experience which so many gifted minds among all peoples 
and periods have assembled; by the iatter we should surrender all hope of 
profound reform of the bases of our science. We avoid these dangers by making 
the views of our predecessors our own spiritual possession, while at the same 
time we never hesitate to test the same, and to appeal from academic doctrines 
to experience, from human thoughts to the nature of things. 

This is our platform. In what follows our effort has been to trace back 
the complicated phenomena of human industry to the simplest elements, 
which at the same time are open to reliable observation. We have tried to 
measure these elements by a standard corresponding with their nature, and 
again, while holding to this standard, to trace out how the most complicated 
industrial phenomena develop in an orderly manner out of their elements. 

This is precisely the method of investigation which has arrived at such 
important results in the natural sciences. The method has consequently, 
through gross misconception, been called the naturwissenschaftliche. It would 
be more correct to call it the empirical method, because this would call attention 
to the element which is common to all sciences of experience. This distinction 
is moreover of importance because every method receives its particular character 
from the nature of the field of knowledge in which it is applied. It follows that 
it is absurd to speak of a “natural science” method within our field. 

The previous attempts to transfer the peculiarities of the national science 
method of investigation uncritically to industrial theory have led to the most 
serious methodological blunders, and to an empty playing with external 
analogies between the phenomena of industry and those of nature. 

If the attempt is made to justify such endeavors by the claim that it is 
the task of our time to make out the correlation of all the sciences and the 
unity of their highest principles, our reply is that we challenge the proposition 
that it is the vocation of our time to solve this problem. In our opinion, to be 
sure, investigators in the various fields of science can never, without dis- 
advantage, leave this common goal of their endeavors out of sight. Neverthe- 
less not much advance will be made toward this goal until the respective fields 
of knowledge have been most thoroughly investigated, and until the laws 
which are peculiar to each are discovered. 

It is for our readers to decide about the results to which the method referred 
to has led us, and whether we have succeeded by our results in demonstrating 
that the phenomena of industrial life are governed precisely by laws like those 
of nature. We must defend ourselves only against the opinion of those who 
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would deny the regularity of industrial phenomena by citing the freedom of 
the human will. The same contention would carry denial of the possibility 
of all economic theory as an exact science. 

Whether and under what conditions a thing is useful to me, whether and 
under what conditions it is a good, whether and under what conditions it has 
a value for me, and how great the degree of that value is for me, whether and 
under what conditions an economic exchange can occur between two parties, 
and the limits within which a scale of prices to cover such exchange can be 
arranged by the parties—all this is as independent of my will as a law of chem- 
istry is from the will of the practical chemist. Accordingly the view just 
referred to (the view that free will estops regularity in economic phenomena) 
rests upon an evident error as to the nature of our science. Theoretical 
economics does not concern itself with practical proposals for industrial pro- 
cedure. It deals with the conditions under which men develop purposeful 
activity aimed at the satisfaction of their needs. 

Theoretical economics is therefore related to the practical activity of men 
carrying on industry very much as chemistry is to the activity of the practical 
chemist. A reference to freedom of the human will can have force against the 
complete regularity of industrial transactions, but never against the regularity 
of those phenomena which are entirely independent of the human will. These 
phenomena independent of the human will determine the outcome of economic 
activity. These independent phenomena, however, are precisely the subject, 
matter of our science. 

We have devoted especial attention to investigation of the causal connection 
between the economic phenomena on the product side and the corresponding 
production-elements [sic]. We have done this not merely for the sake of 
deriving a comprehensive theory of prices, corresponding to the nature of things 
(including rates of interest, wages, rent, etc.), but also for the sake of the impor- 
tant disclosures which we hereby obtain with reference to many other hitherto 
wholly uncomprehended economic occurrences. This is, however, precisely 
the field of our science in which the regularity (Gesetzmédssigkeit) of the phe- 
nomena of economic life is most evident. 

It is a matter of peculiar gratification to us that the field upon which we 
are here working, embracing the most general laws of our science, is in large 
measure peculiarly the preserve of the later developments in German national 
economy, and the reform here attempted of the highest principles of our science 
follows accordingly upon the basis of preliminary work which is almost exclu- 
sively the achievement of German investigative zeal. 

May this monograph therefore be considered also as a friendly greeting 
from an Austrian collaborator, as a weak echo of the scientific impulses which 
have come to us Austrians from so many eminent German scholars. 


The monograph, which, as was said above, contains only 285 
pages, is divided into eight chapters with the following titles: 
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. The General Theory of the Good (vom Gute) 

. Economy and Economic Goods 

. The Theory of Value 

. The Theory of Exchange 

The Theory of Price 

. Value for Use and Value for Exchange (Gebrauchswerth und Tauschwerth) 
. The Theory of Commodities (der Waare) 

. The Theory of Money 


We are, of course, dealing now with a variation of economic 
theory which has since been generally referred to as the view of the 
“Austrian School.” It would involve us in a question not essential 
to our present purpose if we were to inquire into the relative influence 
and importance of the different men who contributed to the tendency 
so named. There is peculiar temptation for the sociologist to 
pry into a still obscure chapter of the history of nineteenth-century 
social science in Germany which might set forth the precise relation 
of Schaffle to the whole movement.’ We must pass all that and 
refer to Schiffle later in his work on the avowedly sociological side 
of procedure. It is evident, however, that if Schiffle had not been 
guilty of what seemed to the economists of his time equivalent to 
apostasy, by publishing his startling work Bau und Leben des 
socialen Kérpers, he would have played a more influential réle 
than he did in his later years in modifying economic theory.2/ We 
shall confine ourselves, then, to Menger as spokesman for the 
Austrian School, but without implying a judgment one way or 
the other as to his importance in comparison with others (e.g., 
Bohm-Bawerk, V. Wiener, Sax, Zucerkaudl, Philippovich) who 
might be chosen to represent that movement. 

The chief reason why the Austrian School of economic theory 
is of interest to the sociologist is that it was one of the factors which 
contributed to eventual development, first, of sociology, and then of 
social psychology. Like Lester F. Ward’s Dynamic Sociology, 
published more than a decade after Menger’s first monograph, the 
thesis of the Austrian School was a venture in psychology. Whether 

' Cf. Lexis, in the memorial volume to Schmoller, first paper, p. 41, on the Austrian 
School. 


? Cf. Philippovich, Art. XXXI, ibid., Vol. II on Schmoller, Schiffle, Brentano, 
Scheel, Schénberg, and A. Wagner. 
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in either instance the content of the theory was defensible psy- 
chology or not is a trifling question compared with the significant 
fact that from this time on questions of psychical cause and effect 
could be ignored no longer in economic or social research. Once 
more, then, in the course of the development of an antecedent 
technique, we come upon emphasis of a group of factors which 
evidently challenged more thorough inquiry than men primarily 
devoted to other interests were willing to undertake. Men of 
a certain type did undertake these inquiries, and thus they developed 
neglected phases of phenomena which the older types of scientific 
investigation had failed adequately to explain. We might reduce 
the contention of the Austrian School to the proposition: The 
phenomena of the market are at the same time phenomena of the mind, 
and they must be explained accordingly. ‘To that extent the Austrian 
economists began the development of modern sociology. 

This being the case, we cannot pass the Austrian School as 
though it were merely an affair of economists as such. We must 
allow Menger to develop his thought more fully, because it turned 
out to be the kind of thinking, not as to content, but as to problem, 
which the general sociologists and later the social psychologists 
pursued.” 

The following is a synopsis of Menger’s first chapter on “The 
General Theory of the Good.” 

1. All things are subject to the law of cause and effect. 

2. Our own personality and each condition of the same are members of 
this great cosmic interrelation, and the transition of our person from one 
condition into another is unthinkable except as subject to the law of causality. 

3. Those things which have adaptability to be placed in causal connection 
with the satisfaction of human needs we call utilities (Niitzlichkeiten). 

4. In so far as we have brought utilities within the service of our needs, 
we call them goods. 


*I have a very strong personal reason for choosing Menger as the spokesman 
of the Austrian School. I spent a memorable day with him in Gmiinden in 1903. 
In the course of that day’s conversation he summarized his views of the whole develop- 
ment of German and Austrian economic theory. Before he had finished he said 
slowly and with apparent deliberation: 

“Tt is entirely indifferent to me whether the name Austrian School be preserved. 
The important thing is that every economist worthy of the name has now virtually 
adopted every essential thing that I stood for.” 
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5. In order that a thing may be a good, or in order that it may acquire 
the goods-quality [sic] the four following conditions must concur: 

a) A human need. 

b) Qualities of the thing which adapt it to be placed in causal correlation 
with the satisfaction of this need. 

c) Recognition of this causal connection by men. 

d) Control over this thing to the extent of ability to make it subserve the 
given need. 

If either of these four conditions is lacking, nothing can attain the goods- 
quality in case the four conditions have been concurrent and one or more of 
them ceases to be present. In other words, the goods-quality does not pertain 
to things in themselves. It is rather a relation between things and persons. 

6. We have the phenomena of imaginary goods, i.e., things incapable of 
being in a causal relation with human needs: (a) because the causal relation 
associated with them does not in reality exist (e.g., charms); (b) because the 
need which is supposed to demand satisfaction does not exist (e.g., imaginary 
diseases). 

7. The higher the culture, the greater the number of real goods, but the 
smaller the number of imaginary goods. 

8. In spite of the efforts of certain theorists (e.g., Schiiffle) to justify a 
third class of goods entitled Relationships (Verhdlinisse) e.g., firms, patents, 
etc., the preferable classification of goods is: (a) material goods, including 
controlled natural power; (5) useful human actions, or services (mutzliche 
menschlichen Handlungen). 

g. On the basis of their more or less mediate applicability to the satisfaction 
of our wants, goods may be classified as of the first order, say bread to satisfy 
hunger; of the second order, say flour to make bread; of the third order, say 
wheat to make the flour, etc. 

10. Whether goods of a second order have the goods-quality or not, depends 
upon whether we control the complementary goods necessary for transforming 
the goods in question into goods of the first order (e.g., flour, salt, yeast, etc., 
with or without water, fire, etc.). 

11. More difficult is the question whether goods of a higher order than 
the second are limited in their goods-quality by control over the complementary 
goods. The correct formula may be expressed in this way: using the term 
“complementary goods” for the whole sequence of intermediate goods necessary 
to apply a good of a higher order to the actual satisfaction of a human want, 
the law is: The goods-quality of goods of higher orders depends upon control of 
the complementary goods (e.g., cotton machinery in England during the cotton 
blockade in the American Civil War, or wheat in the field with no labor to 
harvest it). 

12. In a complicated society with highly developed exchange, this depend- 
ence is easily overlooked until some link in the chain of transformations breaks. 
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13. Goods of a higher order are conditioned in their goods-quality by the 
corresponding goods of lower orders. (E.g., suppose taste for tobacco dis- 
appears, and all other wants that tobacco satisfied. Tobacco and the devices 
connected with production and manufacture of tobacco would to that extent 
lose goods-quality). 

14. The process through which goods of a higher order are transformed, 
grade by grade, into goods of a lower order, and these ultimately into satisfaction 
of human needs, is not lawless. Like all other transformations it is subject 
to the law of causality. 

15. The idea of causality, however, is inseparable from the idea of time. 

16. The duration of the process of transformation from higher orders to 
the first order of goods is highly various. 

17. Accordingly the goods-quality of goods of higher orders is conditioned 
not by their relation to needs of the immediate present, but solely [sic] with 
reference to needs which will be operative at the time when the transformation 
process is likely to be completed (selling of “futures’’). 

18. When we immediately control certain goods, the quantity and quality 
of the same are known. When, however, we control only the goods of a higher 
order, there is less certainty about the quantity and quality of the goods of 
lower orders which can be controlled at the end of a period of transformation.! 

19. Adam Smith attributed the increasing productivity of labor, and 
consequent increase of material prosperity, chiefly to division of labor. Other 
not less important factors must be added. 

20. Progressive understanding of the causal connection of things with human 
well-being and progressive control of the remoter conditions of the same, have been, 
and must continue to be the measure of economic progress. 

21. Human attempt to satisfy needs resolves itself into provision (V orsorge) 
for supplying future requisitions (Bedarf) for goods. 

22. We call a man’s “demand” (Bedarf) that quantity of goods which is 
required to satisfy his needs (Bediirfnisse) within the period which his foresight 
covers.? 


t Philippovich, ‘‘ The Infusion of Socio-political Ideas into the Literature of German 
Economics,” American Journal of Sociology, XVIII (1912-13), 145. 


* There is the same difficulty in German as in English about fixing on the most 
convenient words for the different shadings of ideas that are involved in this connection. 
The usual German equivalents for the English technical terms demand and supply, 
are Nachfrage and Angebot. Menger at this point uses the terms Bedarf or Bediirnisse 
in a way which sometimes nearly corresponds with the terms Nachfrage and Demand, 
and he uses the term Befriedigung in ways which sometimes correspond with the terms 
Angebot and Supply. But these are not in either case, as Menger uses them, precise 
equivalents. He partially advertises this ambiguity in a note (p. 34) in which he says: 
“The word Bedarf has in our language a double meaning. On the one hand it signifies 
those quantities of goods which would be requisite to satisfy completely the wants 
(Bediirfnisse) of a person; on the other hand those quantities of goods which a person 
will probably consume, etc. 
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23. In order to be successful, human provision (Vorsorge) for the satisfac- 
tion of wants, presupposes understanding of two kinds: (a) with reference to 
the quantities of goods which we shall require for the satisfaction of our wants, 
within those stretches of time which our provision is to cover; (b) with reference 
to the quantities which will be available for the above purpose.” 


The body of Menger’s book, then, is a formulation of cardinal 
economic phenomena in terms of the concepts thus indicated. 
In principle the twenty-three clauses quoted contain the substance 
of the book. 

At the same time the effect which these fundamental ideas had 
upon further development of economic theory could not have been 
at once anticipated by inspection of these elementary theorems. 
There is nothing on their face by means of which the abstract 
logician might have told their fortune, as in the case of the classical 
theory. It is necessary to an understanding of the details of the 
Austrian economic theory, therefore, to digest chapter iii entitled 
“The Theory of Value” (Die Lehre vom Werthe, pp. 77-152). 

Menger begins with rather commonplace discussion of the origin 
of economic value in the relation between human want and available 
economic goods capable of satisfying the want (pp. 77-95). We 
may assume that these introductory considerations are matters-of- 
course with people who have learned the elements of economic 
theory as it is taught today. At the same time we must remember 
that these rudiments were far from commonplace with economists 
in 1871. As late as 1864 the fifth edition of John Stuart Mill’s 
Principles of Political Economy (American ed., Book III, chap. i, 
par. 1) contains this statement: 

.... The question of Value is fundamental Happily, there is 
nothing in the laws of Value which remains for the present or any future writer 
to clear up, the theory of the subject is complete; the only difficulty to be 
overcome is that of so stating it as to solve by anticipation the chief perplexities 
which occur in applying it 


When Professor Laughlin published his adaptation of Mill in 
1884 he inserted a ‘Sketch of the History of Political Economy.” 
This sketch occupies forty-two pages. It makes no reference to 
Bohm-Bawerk or to Menger, and Schiiffle is merely scheduled 
among “the most prominent Socialists of the Chair” (p. 35). 
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That is, the psychological factors that are the ultimate elements of 
market phenomena had not at that time received serious attention, 

In a lesser degree the same may be said of the two following 
sections (pp. 95-123) in which the foundation is laid for a strategic 
center of the Austrian School position, viz., the marginal utility 
theory. This work is done under the two aspects: (a) dependence 
of the satisfaction of specific wants upon the concrete goods (the 
objective factor) (pp. 95-119); (b) the subjective factor of value. 

Whether we credit the Austrian School with having contributed 
much or little to analysis of the phenomena of value, the sociol- 
ogists, as innocent bystanders with reference to that particular 
quarrel, can have no doubt that this credit at least is due to the 
Austrian economists, viz., they made it impossible thenceforth to be 
satisfied with a conception of value which makes it a quality 
residing in things; value must be thought of as a relation between 
appraisable goods, on the one hand, and appraising mind on the 
other. 

On the other hand we are less familiar with the kind of analysis 
contained in Section 3 (pp. 123 ff.) entitled, “The Laws Which 
Govern the Value of Goods of the Higher Orders.” We shall 
therefore reproduce the substance of this section. 

Under the subtitle “‘On the Decisive Principle of the Value of 
Goods of Higher Orders,’ Menger says: 

Among the fundamental errors which have had far reaching effects upon 
the development of our science hitherto, one of the foremost is the theorem 
that goods have their value for us because, in the production of the same, goods 
were used which had value for us. In the section in which we discuss the price 
of goods of the higher orders we shall refer to the special reasons for the emer- 
gence of this theory and for its effects, in variously modified versions to be sure, 
as a foundation of the prevailing theory of prices. At this point it is in order 
merely to observe that the theorem above cited is in such contradiction to all 
experience [cf. text, p. 120] that it would have to be rejected altogether if the 
problem of the determination of a principle of the value of goods were to find 
a solution valid in form. 

This purpose of finding a solution im form of the problem of value is not 
reached by the above theorem. It offers us, to be sure, a means of explaining 
the value of certain goods which we may call “products.” It does not furnish 
means of explaining the value of all those other goods which present to us the 
aspect of the ultimate elements of production. These include goods imme- 
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diately given to us by nature, particularly the yield of the soil, and further labor 
services, and as we shall see later the use of capital. The above proposition 
fails to explain the value of all these goods, and it is even made incomprehensible 
by those phenomena of value. 

Accordingly the problem of discovering a means of explaining all cases of 
the value of goods is solved neither in substance nor in form by the above 
theorem. On the one hand it contradicts experience, and on the other hand 
it is excluded from application in all cases of goods which are not the product 
of the combination of goods of higher orders 

This being so, it is also clear that the value of goods of higher orders is 
not the decisive factor of the probable value of the corresponding goods of a 
lower order . . . . but, on the contrary, under all circumstances the value of 
goods of the higher orders is fixed by the probable value of the goods of a 
lower order to the production of which the goods of a higher order are to be 
devoted. 

This involves great variety in the present values of goods of higher 


It follows that there is no necessarily fixed ratio between the present value 
of goods of higher orders available for producing goods of the lower order. 
(E.g. ice in winter may have no market value, while at the same moment 
goods of a higher order capable of producing artificial ice may have a high 
market value based upon the probable demand for ice in subsequent summers.) 

Between the value which goods of a lower order, especially of the first 
order, have for us in the present moment, and the value at the present moment 
of available goods of a higher order necessary for the production of the lower 
order of goods, there is no necessary interdependence (e.g. munitions in hand 
after peace is declared, and superfluous munition plants). 

Accordingly, the value of goods of higher orders does not adjust itself to 
the present value of goods of lower orders, but on the contrary, under all 
circumstances the probable value of the product is the measure of the value of 
the higher goods. 


b) ON THE PRODUCTIVITY OF CAPITAL 


The transformations of goods of higher orders into goods of lower orders, 
like all other transformations, take place in time, and the periods necessary 
for the process vary in accordance with the remoteness of the orders of goods 
under our control from the first order (i.e., sawed lumber vs. growing timber). 

While, therefore, progressive requisition upon goods of higher orders to 
satisfy our wants results in multiplication of means of consumption, this result 
is possible only under the condition that human prudence shall deal with 
constantly increasing remoteness in time. 

This circumstance involves an important limitation upon economic progress. 
Human foresight is always directed towards present security of life and welfare, 
or of the same in the immediate future. This foresight weakens with the 
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remoteness of the period for which it must provide. This phenomenon is not 
accidental but it is deeply rooted in human nature. .. . . As a rule an enjoy- 
ment seems to us more important in the present, or in the immediate future, 
than an enjoyment of equal intensity in a remote future. 

Human life is a process in which later phases of evolution are always 
conditioned by earlier phases; a process which, if once interrupted, may not 
be resumed; a process which, if essentially destroyed, cannot be completely 
restored. Provision for the maintenance of our lives, and for our development 
in coming generations, necessarily presupposes provision for the periods which 
must intervene. Disregarding pathological exceptions, therefore, it is a general 
truth that in carrying on their industries men are in the first place devoted to 
satisfaction of their wants for the immediate future, and only in a diminishing 
ratio concerned about subsequent periods. 

Accordingly the circumstance which sets a limit to the endeavors of men 
in economic pursuits to obtain command over goods of higher orders, is the 
necessity of applying available goods to satisfaction of more immediate needs, 
while to that extent neglecting more remote needs. In other words, that 
economic utility which may be aimed at through control of goods of higher orders 
is conditioned upon control over quantities of goods to be made available in more 
remote periods, over and above the goods necessary for present enjoyment. 

With progressive civilization, and with progressive requisition of new 
quantities of goods of higher orders, goods of higher orders, e.g., land, limestone, 
lumber, etc., acquire an economic character. 

They also acquire ability to participate in those economic advantages 
which are connected with control of goods of higher orders, in contrast with 
purely occupying (occupatorische) activities. This possibility, however, in 
the case of each individual, is conditioned upon his control of economic goods 
of higher orders, or in other words, capital. 

This brings us to one of the most important truths of our science, viz., 
the principle of the productivity of capital. This principle, however, must 
not be understood to mean that control over economic goods could, in and of 
itself, within definite periods of time, contribute to the increase of available 
goods for consumption. It means rather that control over economic goods 
gives to workers a means for better and more complete satisfaction of their 
needs. This is equivalent to saying that such control is a good, and more than 
that an economic good, wherever available capital-utilities [sic] are less ample 
than need of the same. 

It turns out that the value which the totality of goods of higher orders 
necessary to produce a good of a lower, particularly lowest order, has for us 
at the present moment, is measured by the presumable value of the correspond- 
ing product. We must, however, include among the goods of higher orders not 
merely those goods of higher orders which are necessary for the technical 
production of the goods of the lower order, but we must also reckon the capital- 
utilities and the entrepreneur activities which are also essential to the result. 
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Consequently the value which the technical elements of the production have, 
in and of themselves, with respect to the present, is not equal to the entire pros- 
pective value of the product. It is always so modified that, at the same time a 
margin remains for the value of the use of capital and of the entrepreneur activity. 


d) ON THE VALUE OF PARTICULAR GOODS OF A HIGHER ORDER 


Generalizing three types of cases, we have the law that the value of goods 
of a higher order is equal to the difference between the significance of those 
satisfactions which would result from our control over the quantity of goods 
of the higher order in question, and those satisfactions which in the opposite 
case would result from economic use of the totality of the goods of the higher 
order within our control. 

In connection with the previous discussion, this principle may be expanded 
into the following: The value of a good of a higher order increases with increase 
of the probable value of the product, or diminishes with the probable fall of that 
value, assuming that the value of the complimentary goods of the same order is 
meanwhile constant. 

e) ON THE VALUE OF RENT, INTEREST, AND LABOR. (“‘BODEN-UND 
CAPITALNUTZUNG UND DER ARBEITSLEISTUNGEN’’) 

Pieces of land have no exceptional status among economic goods, i.e., 
their value is determined by the foregoing laws of the value of higher goods. 

On the whole, peculiar modifying details eliminated, the value and price 
of labor are determined by the same laws. 


Twelve years after publication of the book thus digested Menger 
published Untersuchungen iiber die Methode der Socialwissenschaften. 
Both because of its merits as a thesis in method, and because it 
provoked criticism which in turn promoted further development 
of method, the book must be treated as one of the important 
evolutionary factors in comparatively recent social science. We 
accordingly reproduce the substance of Menger’s argument." 


PREFACE 


The epistemological researches in the field of political economy have not 
as yet, even in Germany, arrived at a real methodology of this science. The 
problems of the theory of knowledge which occupy the German national 
economists, and also in no small degree our colleagues of other countries, are 
chiefly concerned rather with the nature and concept (Begriff) of political 
economy and its parts, the nature of its truths, the conception of economic 

* Untersuchungen tiber die Methode der Socialwissenschaften, und der Politischen 
Ockonomie insbesondere. Von Dr. Karl Menger, Professor der Staatswissenschaften 
an der Wiener Universitat, 1883. With the exception of one or two omissions and a 
few condensations, and with an occasional substitution of an equivalent figure of 
speech, rather closely translated. 
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pioblenis which is adequate to the real relations, etc., etc. They are not 
quesi!ons «about the intellectual methods (Erkenntniswege) that lead to the 
gowls cf eccnomic investigation, and even these goals themselves are still matters 
of dispute. 

To be sure, the above situation is of rather recent date. It is not so long 
since the essence (Wesen) of political economy and the formal character of 
its truths seemed to be certain, and the investigations of the theory of knowl- 
edge in the realm of our science were actually concerned with methodological 
problems in the proper sense. That political economy is “the science of the 
laws cf popular management” (Volkswirthschaft) passed as settled from the 
time that the conception of it as mere technique (Kunst) was abandoned 
[(1823 ?) Rau]. This conception was regarded also as quite sufficient; and 
scier.tific discussion could proceed to investigation of the questions whether 
those laws must be ascertained by speculation or empirically, inductively or 
deductively, what special form is adequate to the application of these methods, 
on the one hand in the field of social phenomena in general, on the other hand 
in the special field of economics, etc., etc. 

All this was bound to change, to be sure, as soon as there were beginnings 
of more penetrating treatment of methodological problems. Workers in our 
science were bound to become aware that political economy affords cognitions 
of one formal species in its theoretical sections, and of quite different formal 
species in its practical sections. The perception was bound to follow presently 
that it is inaccurate to speak of the method of political economy, but we must 
rather speak of the methods. ‘The paths to knowledge, the methods of investi- 
gation, must conform to the aims of the inquiry, to the formal nature of the truths 
understanding of which is sought.. The methods of theoretical national 
economy and of the practical sciences of economic management cannot be 
identical. But even in cases in which the above distinction was respected, in 
which methodological problems were under treatment, or in which attention was 
given immediately to theoretical economics alone, the perception was bound 
to arise after close inspection that the very concept “laws of phenomena” is 
elastic (vieldeutig), that it embraces truths of quite unlike formal natures, and 
accordingly the conception of political economy, etc., as a science of “‘the laws 
of popular management,” is insufficient. 


t What Menger has in mind might be illustrated in this way: Suppose the laws 
sought are those of the numerical relations of the sexes in normal populations. The 
method of discovering these laws would in general be statistical, i.e., the actual records 
of male and female births, and then of deaths by decades or half decades, in the largest 
possible number of countries, or throughout the most numerous possible popula- 
tions, with incidental discovery of conditions which do or do not make the records of 
the different countries wholly comparable. Suppose, however, the laws sought were 
those of actual or just economic distribution. Then the question would have to be 
settled by economists of 1883 whether the method must be deduction Or induction, 
analysis, or historical precedent, or some combination of method, etc. etc. 
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The writers of the post-classical period had indeed combined with the 
concept of economic technology (Volkswirthschaftslehre) the idea of a science 
of the laws of public economy, of the laws of the coexistence and sequence of 
economic phenomena, and consequently of the indefiniteness of the above 
conception. A consequence was that presently a conception arose, more 
distinctly than it had previously been indicated by individual workers in our 
field, parallel with the conception of political economy as a science analogous 
with physics and chemistry, namely a rendering from the anatomo-physiological 
viewpoint. The conception of public management as an organism, and of its 
laws as analogous with those of anatomy and physiology, confronted the phy- 
sical conception; the biological standpoint in research challenged the atomistic 
presumption. 

Scientific investigation did not mark time at this complication of the 
methodological problem. It was pointed out that societary phenomena in 
general, and the phenomena of public economy in particular, derived special 
characteristics, local and temporal, from the individualities of peoples, from 
local circumstances, particularly from the level of civilization of the society 
concerned, and that these differences could not be without decisive influence 
upon the laws of the phenomena. The straining after economic laws which 
should be universal and unalterable, independent of spatial and temporal 
circumstances, and for a science of such laws, appeared from this point of view 
unwarranted, unintelligent, an abstraction from the ‘‘complete empirical 
reality” of the phenomena. On the other hand, from this same point of view, 
consideration of the local and temporal varieties of economic phenomena seemed 
to be an indispensable postulate of research, not merely in the field of “ practical 
economic technology” (Volkswirthschafislehre) but also in that of theoretical 
national economy—of the “science of the laws of public management.” 

Others went a step farther. They denied that it is necessary to recognize 
any analogy at all between the laws of nature and those of public management. 
They asserted that the latter are to be understood rather as laws of historical 
parallelisms, or as laws of great numbers, that is, as parallelism of the statistics 
of economics. Along with the atomistic and the organic conception of the 
problems of our science, and along with the striving to maintain the national 
and historical viewpoint in theoretical economics, the historico-philosophical 
and the statistico-theoretical tendencies in research asserted themselves. 

As if that were not enough, a research tendency made itself felt which 
called in question on principle the alleged character of political economy as a 
“science of the laws of public management.” It declared that political eco- 
nomy was rather a specificially historical science, analogous with historical 
jurisprudence and philology, and that historical comprehension is the one and 
only legitimate and attainable aim of investigation in the field of eco- 
nomics 

The conflict of opinions was not confined to the formal nature of the truths 
of our science. While some described national economy as the “science of 
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the laws of economic phenomena,” others regarded this conception as an 
unauthorized isolation of a special side of public life. The theory that the 
phenomena of industry must be treated in undetachable correlation with the 
entire social and civic development of peoples gained many adherents among 
the economists. To the conflict over the formal nature of the truths of our 
science, and over the science itself, there was added conflict over the extent and 
the boundaries of the phenomena which the science should control. To many 
indeed it appeared doubtful whether political economy should be treated as an 
independent science at all, and not rather as an organic part of a universal 
science of society. 

For almost a half century debate has centered around these partially con- 
current and complementary claims (ineinander fliessende und sich erginzende 
Richtungen). It need not be said that this situation is anything but favorable 
to promotion of the methodology of our science.t How could investigation of 
the ways to reach the aims of investigation in political economy (i.e., investiga- 
tion in methodology proper!) arrive at satisfactory conclusions, or even turn 
the interest of the learned world in a serious way to the problems concerned, 
so long as the aims themselves are so completely undecided ? 

I regard the removal of this difficulty as the most urgent need in the realm 
of political economy today. The monograph now presented has been created 
by this need. In accordance with the present status of researches about the 
theory of knowledge,.it is occupied with determination of the nature of political 
economy, of its parts, of the nature of its truths,—in short with the aims of 
investigation in the territory of our science. Methodology in the stricter 
sense of the word is chiefly postponed for later investigation. Interest in this 
methodology must immediately spring up so soon as these preliminary problems 
have been settled with a decent approach to agreement. 

The discharge of the second part of the above indicated task will perhaps 
also appear to be much easier than would appear at first glance. Everybody 
who is at all acquainted with the literature is aware to what extent, time out 
of mind, philosophical investigation has been occupied with the essentially 
methodological problems of the theory of cognition; and that philosophy at 
this point has arrived at the most valuable results. After we have once reached 
clear vision about the aims of investigation in the economic field, determination 
of the ways necessary to reach these goals will, it is to be hoped, not be so vety 
difficult; if only all those who are called to share in the establishing of a method- 
ology of political economy are more zealous and more intelligent than they may 
thitherto have been in applying the results of investigation of the theory of 
cognition in general to the special tasks of our science. 

We shall look in vain, to be sure, in the writings of the logicians for enlight- 
enment about the aims of investigation in the field of politicaleconomy. Insight 
into the nature of the truths within that realm of knowledge can be the outcome 

*On the other hand, it was perhaps psychologically the only possible way of 
promoting it. 
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only of comprehensive and expert consideration of the body of phenomena 
which we must explore, and of the special demands of life upon our science. 
There can be no doubt that in these respects the logicians have more to learn 
from us than we from them. .... Yet I believe that so soon as we have 
reached assured results about the nature of the truths of political economy, 
the general results of investigation in the theory of cognition will turn out to be 
in a high degree valuable in developing the forms of knowledge to be realized 
in our special field. 

To be sure, even then our science is so backward, in comparison with 
other disciplines, that what can be accomplished is relatively trivial. Indeed, 
I am by no means inclined to put too high an estimate upon the significance of 
methodology for investigation in general, or ir its particular economic depart- 
ments. The most important scientific results have been reached by men who 
were uninterested in methodological problems. On the other hand, the greatest 
methodologists have not infrequently turned out to be almost sterile investi- 
gators in the fields of those sciences the cognitive methods of which they have 
expounded with such clarity. Their is a measureless gulf between determina- 
tion of method and satisfying construction of a science; and only the genius of 
the workers with the method can bridge the same. Positive talent for research, 
without an elaborate methodology, has often enough produced a science or 
transformed it in epoch-making fashion; a method without such genius never. 
Methodology is of incomparable importance for the secondary performances in 
the field of a science, but it is of diminuendo significance for those greater tasks 
the discharge of which is reserved for genius. 

In one case only do methodological investigations seem to me the most 
important, the most immediate and the most urgent contributions that can 
be made to promotion of a science. If in a department of knowledge, for any 
reason whatever, the correct sensibility for the aims of research given in the 
nature of the case has been lost, if excessive or even decisive significance is 
attributed to subsidiary tasks of the science, if erroneous methodological prin- 
ciples sponsored by influential schools gain predominance, and one-sidedness sits 
in judgment over the endeavors in a field of knowledge; in a word, if the progress 
of a science is halted by the dominance of erroneous methodological principles, — 
in that case certainly clarification of the methodological problems is the condi- 
tion of all further progress. Under such circumstances the hour is struck at which 
even those are under obligation to enter the controversy over method who would 
otherwise prefer to devote their energies to the essential tasks of their science. 

As a matter of fact, this seems to me to be the situation today in Germany 
with respect to research in the field of political economy. It is a condition 
which can scarcely be understood by those who have not attentively followed 
the development of this science in recent decades. 

The conflict of views about the nature of our science, its tasks and its 
boundaries, in particular the endeavor to impose new aims for investigation in 
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its field, did not originate in the interest of national economists in researches 
in the theory of knowledge. It begins rather with the growing perception that 
the theory of national economy, as it came from the hands of Adam Smith and 
his followers, lacks sure foundations, that it does not even solve the most 
elementary problems, that in particular it is an insufficient basis for the practical 
sciences of economic management, and therefore an unreliable guide to practice 
in their field. Even before the appearance of the historical school of German 
economists, the conviction began to be current that the previously controlling 
belief in the completeness of our science was fallacious; that on the contrary 
it is in need of radical reconstruction. 

The moment this conclusion was reached three different paths of reform 
were open to our science. Either, first, reform of political economy must be 
attempted on the basis of the previous conceptions of the nature and tasks of 
the science, that is, the theory of Adam Smith must be developed from his own 
standpoint; or second, new channels must be opened for investigation. Reform 
might effect previous practice or the theory of research. 

Third, it might be possible to propose a reform program which would be 
a merger of the other two. It might combine their reformatory ideas on a 
higher plane... . . The economic theory of the classical school has not been 
able satisfactorily to solve the problem of a science of economic laws, but the 
authority of its doctrine weighs upon us all and hinders progress along those 
lines in which the investigative spirit for centuries, long before Adam Smith, 
had sought the solution of the great problem of the founding of theoretical 
social science. 

Much simpler and more promising seemed the other path to reform of our 
science. It was supposed that the unsatisfactory situation was not due to 
inadequate research powers, but to a mistaken plan of research. It was urged 
the salvation might come from a new research program. Whoever devised 
such a program should count as a reformer of political economy, even if he 
accomplished nothing worth mentioning in the way of deepening and authenti- 
cating the science, even if he did nothing towards solving its problems. It 
would be enough if he contented himself with the opening up of great perspec- 
tives, with investigations in realms of knowledge legitimate in themselves, yet 
essentially different from political economy; in short, if he occupied himself 
with a compilation of the findings of previous researches which defy all unitary 
apprehension; that is, of those directions of research which have been pro- 
nounced erroneous, and most emphatically condemned. 

Many circumstances combined to promote these efforts. In the fields of 
philology, of political science and of jurisprudence new types of research which 
were not only appreciated on their merits by the learned world and public 
opinion, especially in Germany, but temporarily at least they were over- 
valued. What more natural than the idea of taking over these programs into 
our science? To acquire the fame of a reformer of political economy scarcely 
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more was necessary than a lively imagination for analogies. The reform of 
political economy as hitherto understood was as difficult as it was thankless. 
The fame of a path-breaker, of a creator of a new type of research, on the other 
hand, was within reach without excessive outlay of mental resources. What 
wonder that among the really learned national economists of Germany the 
development of theory fell more and more into neglect, while all those who 
strove for quick returns streamed into new courses, particularly into those in 
which talents too mediocre for successful dealing with the great economic 
questions might occupy themselves with profit. 

In all this, to be sure, the persons concerned ignored the profound differ- 
ence between the formal nature of political economy and those sciences from 
which, in a more or less mechanical fashion, theorems, and even results of 
investigation were derived. In particular the real tendency of that scientific 
movement was overlooked which had reconstructed jurisprudence upon the 
historical basis. As I point out, curious misunderstandings have played a 
decisive réle in the reform of political economy, expecially by its German 
reformers. The new types of investigation were in no slight degree the out- 
come of misunderstood analogies and of disregard of the real tasks of political 
economy. 

Meanwhile, even in quarters where a type of research which was in itself 
legitimate made itself effective, it was not the product of a comprehensive 
insight into the system of tasks which science must perform within the field of 
public economy. The phenomenon was everywhere repeated of types of 
research of more or less subsidiary significance assuming that reform of political 
economy depends exclusively upon their results, while they denied the legit- 
imacy of every other type of investigation. The endeavor to remove the 
unsatisfactory condition of political economy by inaugurating new schemes of 
investigation led, in Germany, to a series of partly mistaken, partly onesided 
conceptions of the nature of our science, to conceptions which segregated 
German national economy from the literary movement of all the other peoples. 
Indeed the onesidedness of those German innovators in particular cases made 
them unintelligible to foreign economists. 

This being the situation, it scarcely need be said that a reform of political 
economy upon the above suggested universal bases did not come within the 
range of the German reformers’ ideas. Among all the representatives of the 
above characterized tendencies not one has appeared who seems to be capable 
of comprehending the totality of the tasks which a science of the laws of eco- 
nomics must solve; not one capable of understanding the several types of theo- 
retical research as legitimate branches of a complete theoretical science of 
economics; not one who could appreciate the relations of such a science to the 
other non-theoretical branches of research within the economic field. Indeed, 
not even an effort to arrive at such a universal conception of the methodological 
problem has anywhere come to light. Instead, we find everywhere partly 
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mistaken, partly in themselves legitimate, schemes of procedure, more or less 
incidental, however, in comparison with the totality of political economy, each 
one of which nevertheless identifies itself with research in the field of economics 
in general. 

The real fatality in the present status of political economy in Germany 
however, is this,—not in the circumstance that the self appointed reformers, 
with all their confidence, have not succeeded in finding a remedy for the defec- 
tive condition of our science, not in the fact that in pursuit of relatively sub- 
ordinate purposes these reformers have lost sight of the main desiderata of 
economic investigation, and even in some measure of the science itself. The 
actual core of the evil is in the badly concealed depreciation and systematic 
negation of all the other types of research, not infrequently of those very types 
which, from the standpoint of the totality of our science have proved to be the 
most significant. 

This being the case, it follows that one of the times has arrived in which 
methodological researches in political economy of necessity come into the fore- 
ground of scientific interest. The progress of our science is arrested today by 
the dominance of erroneous methodological principles. Methodology accord- 
ingly has the floor, and will hold it until clarity has been achieved about the 
aims of investigation and the ways of reaching them. 

As to the findings which I have reached, I do not find it necessary to add 
anything here. I have set them forth in the simplest language possible. They 
must speak for themselves. One further observation, however, I cannot repress. 

This monograph is quite largely polemical in character. I am aware of 
it. Not in a single passage did it spring from ill will toward meritorious repre- 
sentatives of our science. It arose rather from the nature of the task which I 
undertook. It was a necessary consequence of my conception of the present 
condition of political economy in Germany. Agitation against the tendency at 
present chiefly controlling political economy in Germany was not for me an 
end in itself, nor was it a mere external gratuity. It was an essential part of 
my task. It needed to be penetrating and thorough, even at the peril of wound- 
ing certain sensibilities. 

If this interferes with the external success of my monograph, at least 
temporarily, I should not find fault. The modern economics of Germany is 
little enough noticed at best in other countries. It is scarcely intelligible to 
them in its essential tendencies. In its decades of persisting isolation it was 
uninfluenced by serious opponents. Moreover its inveterate confidence in its 
own methods cost it to a considerable extent the advantage of severe self- 
criticism. Whoever in Germany followed another flaw was ignored rather 
than refuted. Accordingly long usage had developed a methodological phrase- 
ology which was in part literally nonsensical, a phraseology which affected the 
development of political economy in Germany the more unfortunately as, 
unaffected by all serious criticism, it was thoughtlessly repeated. Indeed it 
went so far as to claim for itself the merit of having brought about an epoch- 
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making reconstruction of our science. Under such circumstances the first 

thing needful was unprejudiced circumspection and candid criticism. Much 

was to be done which had previously been neglected. 

Yet the unbiased reader will at once be aware how little it was in my 
mind to depreciate my German colleagues. I have never failed to do justice, 
to the best of my knowledge, to the merits of others, and even in cases where 
I had to oppose what seemed to me their errors... . . My guide had been 
the thought of reawakening consciousness in Germany of the essential tasks of 
political economy, to rescue it from fatal one-sidedness, to free it from its isola- 
tion from the general literary movement, and thus to promote the reform that 
is so much needed. 

Each of the great civilized peoples has its peculiar mission in the develop- 
ment of the sciences, and each confusion among the scholars of a nation, or in 
a considerable portion of them, leaves a gap in the evolution of scientific under- 
standing. Political economy is no exception to the rule that purposeful 
co-operation of the German mind is needed. The unqualified purpose of this 
argument is to bring the German mind back to its proper attitude towards 
economic problems. 

The table of contents is, in outline, as follows: 

Preface: 

Book I. On national economy as a theoretical science, and its relation to the 
historical and practical sciences of economics. 

Chapter I. On the various viewpoints of research in economics. 

Chapter IT. On the errors which have arisen from ignoring the formal nature 
of theoretical national economy. 

Chapter JIT. The special nature of theoretical cognitions in the field of eco- 
nomics does not abolish the character of national economy as a theoretical 
science. 

Chapter IV. On the two fundamental types of research in general, economic 
research in particular. 

Chapter V. On the relation of the exact to the realistico-empirical type of 
economic investigation. 

Chapter VI, On the theory that economic phenomena should be treated as 

inseparable from the entire social and civic development of peoples. 


Chapter VII. On the dogma of self-interest in theoretical economics and its 
relation to the epistemological problems of the latter. 
Chapter VIIT. On the charge of ‘‘atomism” in theoretical economics. 


Boox II. On the historical viewpoint in political economy. 

Introduction. 

Chapter I, On the historical viewpoint in theoretical national economy. 

Chapter IIT. On the pseudo-historical types of research in theoretical national 
economy. 

Chapter ITI, On the historical viewpoint in the practical sciences of economics. 
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Boox III. {he Organic Interpretation of Social Phenomena. 

Chapter I, On the analogy between social phenomena and natural organisms. 
the boundaries of the same, and the resulting methodological viewpoints 
for social research. 

Chapter IT. On the theoretical interpretation of those social phenomena which 
are not produced by convention, nor by positive legislation, but are the 
unpremeditated outcome of historical development. 


Book IV. On the development of the Idea of a historical political economy. 

Chapter I. That the fundamental idea of the historical school of German 

economists has been familiar time out of mind in the political sciences. 

Chapter II. That the historical school of German economists misunderstood the 

standard reform ideas of the historical school of jurisprudence, and they 
are in error in thinking that they have a right to call themselves a historical 
school in the same sense. 

Chapter III. On the origin and development of the historical school of German 

economists. 
APPENDICES 

1. On the nature of economics. 

2. On the category “theoretical national economy.” 

3- On the relation between the practical sciences of economics to practice of 
the same and to theoretical economics. 

4. On the terminology and the classification of the economic sciences. 

5. That in the realm of human phenomena exact laws (so-called “Natural 
Laws’’) are ascertainable under the same formal preconditions as in the case 
of natural phenomena. 

6. That the starting point and the goal of all human economy are precisely 
determined. 

7. On the opinion credited to Socrates that the phenomenon of the state is 
aboriginal, given contemporarily with the existence of man. 

8. On the “organic” origin of law and the exact understanding of the same. 

g. On the so-called ethical tendency in political economy. 


We reserve further comments upon the two tendencies until we 
have indicated some of the peculiarities of the second variant to 
which we refer in Section XIII, ‘““The Ethical Factor,” p. 479. 

This is a favorable point for a halt in our survey in order to 
orient ourselves within the whole field of knowledge which we are 
trying to plot. 

It is well frequently to recall certain elementary conceptions, 
for instance, the problems of knowledge in general have four 
cardinal aspects, viz., the problems: (a) of understanding, (b) of 
prevision, (c) of control, and (d) of evaluation. That is, not referring 
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to either logical or chronological order, in every division of the field 
of knowledge human interests prompt curiosity to find out just 
what takes place, not merely as a detached fact, or a countable 
number of facts, but what has occurred in terms of why it occurred, 
that is, in terms of the causes which worked themselves out in the 
occurrence. 

Beyond this, whether there are good and sufficient reasons for 
further mental drive or not, our minds simply do not stop when they 
seem to have arrived at answers to this fundamental question. 
At any rate the minds of all of us do not stop at that point. Sooner 
or later the minds of some of us actually press on to the further 
question: How much does explanation of previous occurrences 
enable us to predict about how the same causes will act in the future ? 

Nor do our minds stop with answers to the second type of ques- 
tion. Whether we are fully conscious of it or not, somebody’s 
mind always does press toward proposal and solution of the further 
problem: Given such knowledge as we have gathered about the 
causes that do work or may work within the field of our inquiry, what 
resources are within our reach, or what resources may be brought 
within our reach to enable us partially or wholly to control these 
causes, and other causes which may be discovered, in the interest 
of human purposes ? 

Still further, some adventurous minds refuse to be content 
unless they are pressing on into inquiries about the ultimate measure 
of the worth of activities urged by our derived estimates of value. 
Whatever we may think about it, these phases of the action of 
rational minds recur wherever minds are free to follow their impulses. 
From the consequent behavior of our minds through long periods, 
our “sciences,” such as they are, come into existence. We are 
in a mystified state about the nature of science in general, unless 
we realize that every department of it has gone through many 
cycles of these four aspects. Science as we know it today, either 
as a whole, or in some selected division, is passing through a varia- 
tion of that cycle. In all probability reconstruction of knowledge 
in one or all of these aspects will go on to the end of time. 

We have been plotting one of these cycles, or more accurately, 
interconnected parts of several of these cycles, in the career of social 
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science. We have been dealing principally with the workirf¥s of the 
cognitive faculty in its attempts to answer the first type of question 
in the field of human experience. We have been reviewing the 
ways in which certain specialists in Germany since 1800 have tried 
to answer the questions: How may we find out what has occurred? 
How may we find out why it occurred, within the field of human 
experience? We have selected so far specialists whom we would 
class as either historians or political scientists or economists. We 
have found that all of these men were in a more or less unstable 
state of mind as to the adequacy of the methods which they were 
using, even to answer the questions of knowledge proper, not to 
speak of solving the problems of prevision, and control and evalua- 
tion. Especially were these men critical toward methods used by 
other scientists, even if they were somewhat complaisant about 
their own procedure. 

When we look back from our present standpoint to the conten- 
tions of social scientists only a decade or two ago, and the farther 
back we look the more evident the fact, we see that a process of 
reciprocating education was occurring between many men of many 
minds. No one of them comes very near to satisfying us that his 
scheme of investigation could be taken over as sufficient to solve 
all social problems, or even to arrive at conclusive answers to 
problems of the first aspect—not to say of the other three aspects. 
Yet we find that something is to be said for each of the inadequate 
methods which scientific sectarians respectively represent. As a 
rule, each of them speaks for a course of procedure which is valid 
and important, under necessary limitations, at certain times and 
places in the conduct of scientific investigation. ‘The characteristic 
fallacy of each of them is the assumption that the particular mental 
tool, or the particular kit of tocls, which it features, is the one and 
only outfit useful and adequate for exhasutive investigation in all 
reaches of scientific problems. 

It turns out then that the very exaggerations of these pioneers 
in methodology are a precious heritage for us. Their zeal in 
recommending and defending their own methods, and in disparaging 
and attacking the methods of others, has magnified the merits and 
defects of the several scientific schemes, so that each research 
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generation has inherited means of somewhat more objective judg- 
ment, both as to fact and as to method, than earlier scholars rt 
controlled. 

We are now observing the foregoing in the illustration fur- 
nished already and in the further campaign of the Austrian School, 
in its clash with the earlier historical school. 


SECTION XIII. THE REAPPEARANCE OF THE ETHICAL 
FACTOR IN GERMAN ECONOMIC THEORY: 


ABSTRACT 


At last the solvent most in evidence in the breaking up of German economic 
orthodoxy was the ethical factor. Its activity is easily traced during the two decades 
before its prevalence became an accomplished fact. Knies is taken as typical of the 
earlier stages of the ethical movement: 


Again we are signalizing a tendency, not alleging that a given 
person represented a given ratio of the force of the tendency. 
Knies was a part of the variant now to be recognized. He uttered 
in the preserve of the German version of British classicism the 
disturbing thesis that political economy can never be an approxi- 
mately conclusive theory unless it enlarges its scope and makes 
itself a theory of persons in their varied activities. Essentially, if not 
in so many words, this theorem was an assertion that political 
economy cannot be conclusive until it consciously and deliberately 
reorganizes itself as a moral science. Although it will carry us 
nearly two decades beyond a point to which we must presently 
return, to take up the political science factor in developing soci- 
ological consciousness, it is in order to follow the fortunes of the 
historical, the psychological and the ethical movements to a some- 
what later stage before we recur to the political scientists. At this 
point we may listen to Knies as he speaks in the Preface of the 
edition of his book published in 1883. It must be remembered in 
this connection that the Historical School had itself passed through 
great changes in the forty years since Roscher’s Grundriss was 
published. 


* Knies, Politische Oekonomie vom geschichtlichen Stand punkte, 1853. 
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The‘ Piblication of this new edition calls for a special explanation. When 
I sent’ from *Schaffhausen to my publisher at home the preface of my book 
dated N@v Years day 1853, I was filled with the joyous hope that it would not 
be long befcve I should have to consider what I wanted to say in the preface 
to a sec¢nd: edition. This was a serious mistake, and the small number of 
purchasers of my book for many years did not represent the sum of my dis- 
appointments. For whatever might have been my failures in exposition, or 
my faults in bringing new and difficult subjects into the discussion, the things 
which received such meager attention were at all events in my judgment the 
most significant questions for political economy, and my book was the first to 
discuss them methodically. To me it seemed of the highest importance that 
political economy should, on the one hand, brush aside questions both of private 
expediency and abstract theorizing, in order to cultivate its own proper field of 
research; that it should, further, recall the original connection between economic 
phenomena and the other important departments of associated human life, 
and finally that it should take notice of that development which was taking 
place in contemporary life in all these departments alike. Was all this of 
trifling importance, as seemed to be indicated by the fact that specialists in 
these subjects said never a word about it? I regarded it as quite new when I 
urged that science should rise above the equally partisan attitudes not merely of 
the traditional theories in support of free trade or protection, but also of the 
capitalistic and socialistic programs. Was the academic reviewer right when 
he labelled my whole exposition Eclecticism, and referred the whole matter to 
an ancient and well recognized specialty ? (Cameralism).' I had expected that 
lively discussion would be aroused by my “tentative formulation” of my con- 
ception of political economy,? by my discussion of private property, then for 
the first time taken up as a part of economic theory, and by other innovations. 
Since I was humiliated by the failure of any such response, did it prove that the 
subjects themselves were intrinsically so unimportant? Presently I was em- 
barrassed by another circumstance which hindered people who were unfriendly 


* The Century Dictionary, title “eclectic,” has the following definition: 

“One who in whatever department of knowledge, not being convinced of the 
fundamental teachings of any existing system, culls from the teachings of different 
schools such doctrines as seem to him probably true, conformable to good sense, 
wholesome in practice, or recommended by other secondary considerations; one who 
holds that opposing schools are right in their distinctive doctrines, wrong only in their 
opposition to one another.” 

From classic times down there have been notable schools of professed eclectics. 

On the other hand, it has always been a favorite mode of “damnation by label” 
for the opponents of any scheme of thought to fix on it the epithet “eclecticism.” 
As a term of contempt it has always carried the charge that the thinking to which it 
applied amounted to intellectual Chop-sueyism. Knies survived this charge, and his 
name is among the most honored in the ranks of nineteenth century German economists. 


?This passage will be quoted presently. 
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to the “‘historical method” from becoming acquainted with the book. Even 
Wilhelm Roscher (to whom the book was dedicated, and whom I treated with 
great respect, in spite of calling attention to matters upon which I could not 
agree with him) gave me scant notice in his book published the following year 
(Grundlagen der Nationalékonomie). He observed—‘Only a single work has 
appeared on the question of the method.” Perhaps a like fate is to befall me 
now, since Roscher said later in his Nationalékonomie in Deutschland, p. 1038: 

“The economic theory of Knies is in such vital correlation with ethics, 
that he does not regard self-love as properly in antithesis with love of one’s 
neighbor. At the same time Knies was the first to develop the historical method 
of our science into a rich methodology, equipped with finely developed examples. 
Meanwhile he avoids both of the chief pitfalls which threaten historical treat- 
ment of an ethical science: first, the danger of untheoretical diffusiveness 
among abstract ideas; then, second, the not less impractical neglect of the new 
and peculiar elements which each contemporary period actually brings into 
being. He warns most emphatically against that sort of mere looking back- 
ward, in which that which in the present is already attained, or even that which 
in the present is aimed at, is regarded as the absolute thinkable consummation 
and which assigns to all coming generations the réle of monkeys or ruminants” 
(Wiederkauer).* 


Knies continues: 


In the further lapse of years, during which time, in consequence of my 
participation in legislative and administrative activities, I was temporarily 
withdrawn from literary work, my book seems to have been almost entirely 
forgotten. ‘This is evident from the fact that gradually many of the questions 
which it discussed were proposed by others as though they had never been 
presented before. 

On the other hand, several years ago an entirely new demand for the book 
arose, so that the entire edition of 1853 has been for some time exhausted. The 
demand, however, continues. I have therefore been urged repeatedly to pre- 
pare a second edition with the usual revision; but I have as often hesitated 
before the undertaking. The book seemed to me so complete in itself, so 
unique, unified and firmly articulated, that I could think of it as capable of 
expansion by further work of specialists, but not as lending itself to reconstruc- 
tion after a new model. On the other hand, in all its chief contents it is by 
no means obsolete. I wish only that it might be read as it is, especially by 
students, along with the text-books, and by publicists accordingly the 
text of the edition of 1853 has remained in this edition without essential 


The remainder of the preface explains the minor variations of 
the second from the first edition. 
* The figure is more apparent in German than in Latin. 
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We pass to certain quotations from the introduction:* 

“By the designation Political Economy we mean to include all 
those disciplines which in Germany have been associated under 
the names Volkswirtschaftslehre, or Nationalékonomie, Volkswirt- 
schaftspolitik, and Finanzwissenschaft.’’ Then Knies refers to such 
terms as Haushaliung; Wirischaftsfiihrung, etc., etc., for which we 
have no precisely equivalent English terms. All that it is necessary 
here to do with these terms is to point out by means of them that 
a tremendous amount of dissection of industrial processes, and 
invention of adequate terms to designate different phases of those 
processes, and different theoretical correlations of the processes, had 
been going on since Adam Smith advertised the necessity of study- 
ing what in his mind were relatively simple and independent phe- 
nomena viz., ‘the science which treats of the production, distribu- 
tion and exchange of commodities.” The phenomena to be 
examined had come to have aspects which Knies indicates in this 

From the phrase “ Political Economy” several significant inferences are to 
be drawn, e.g., 1. When our task is to treat a scientific theory about “ Haus- 
haltung”’ and “‘Wirtschaftsfiihrung,” we have to do at all events with human 
transactions, human conditions, and tasks making for realization of human 
purposes; i.e., a segment out of the entire area of human life and endeavor. 

The portion of human life which is to be designated as the area (Gebiet) of 
industrial (wirtschaftlich) phenomena is, to be sure, set apart from other life 
areas by the fact that in the industrial area there are present peculiar types of 
things, or objects, such as wood, grain, iron, apart from the human persons. 
These things come into view under the designation economic goods. But since 
we are dealing not with a theory of things but with a theory of thrift, these 
corporeal objects are to be considered . . . . only in so far as they are objects 
of human desire and of human manipulation, and may be employed as means for 
the satisfaction of human wants. 

2. If the thrift activities (wirtschaftlich) of men are the subject matter, 
i.e., occurrences which are characteristic of house-keeping, (Haushaltung), it 

* We keep repeating that these extracts are worth while because they represent 
the transition in German thinking from the classical conception that there can be 4 


science of wealth, to the modern conception that there can be no science of wealth which 
is not more than a science of wealth, viz., a science of people. 


* Wealth of Nations, Introd., p. 1. 


3 What follows is significant as economic and moral perceptions in the making. 
In such a passage as the following we have the record of the birth of ideas which in 
our times are commonplace. The original is somewhat condensed in our translation. 
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follows that the questions of technique, as such, do not belong to political 
economy, i.e., discussions about the art of external manipulation most useful 
in producing material goods 

3. The subject matter of political economy must be not mere theory of 
thrift (Wirtschaft), but it must be a theory of political thrift. This must be 
considered in two aspects: 

(a) The crucial matter is not the modern question of discrimination between 
political or civic relations on the one hand, and social (sociale) or societary 
(gesellschaftliche) relations on the other Let it suffice for us to indicate 
here that the phrase “ political economy” must likewise mean “social economy.”’ 

(b) Political or politico-social economy must be distinguished from all 
those investigations which have to do with occurrences peculiar to special 
economic techniques, and to private economies. Examples of the latter are, 
the theory of agriculture, of trade, of horticulture, of stock-breeding, etc., etc. 

4. Within the entire field of the political and social sciences the peculiar 
province of political and social economics, or the theory of thrift, of economic 
needs and of economic activities, is to be distinguished from needs, activities 
occurrences and conditions of other sorts. 

The general relation between political economy as a member of the group 
of civic and societary sciences, and the other great groups of sciences, may be 
expressed as follows: 


1. The Psychical sciences. 
2. The Natural sciences. 
3. The Historical sciences. 


We may again interject the observation that all of this attempt 
to define the field of economic theory was on the one hand per- 
sistence in the immemorial endeavor after the impossible, viz., the 
eflort to organize science on the basis of the assumption that the 
different objects of knowledge are things, which either exist as 
tenants of so many distinct spatial locations, or which may be 
segregated for scientific purposes in distinct portions of space. 
This illusion served intellectual purposes fairly well until quite 
recently, and comparatively few scholars even now have consciously 
and explicitly repudiated the illusion as their fundamental working 
hypothesis. In spite of all that was done by forward looking 
thinkers, of whom Knies was a notable example, the basis for objec- 
tive treatment of human relations was not secure until social scien- 
tists had gradually broken with the old notion that these human 
relations are THINGS, with geometrical boundaries, The sub- 
stitute conception which is our present point of departure is that 
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in their elements all human relations are modes of human behavior. 
They are always in which human beings in all their many-sidedness 
conduct themselves. They are procedures which have their 
impulses in the whole composite of human interests, and which 
have some relations to the whole gamut of human conditions. The 
resulting form of the entire range of problems in social science is, 
How do human activities work together? How are they purpose- 
fully or accidentally organized ? How does this actual interworking 
of activities function with reference to the explicit or implicit inter- 
ests of the human beings concerned? This formulation, however, 
represents the outcome at which the whole thought process that 
we are now retracing has at present arrived. We are dealing with 
a stage of the process in which this aspect of the scientific problem 
had not appeared above the horizon of scholars. 

It will be instructive to review Knies’ further attempt to define 


the outlook of political economy. He says (p. 23): 


Up to the present time the historical development of political economy 
has been brought to the attention of scholars only as subject matter for /is- 
torical investigation and exhibition. To be sure, it was in the necessary order 
of things that the attention of historians would sooner or later have to be 
extended to the realm of economic phenomena, because epochs and peoples have 
expressed themselves in these phenomena both characteristically and sub- 
stantially. At the same time, the question was to be expected: What is the 
good of hunting up historical evidences of theoretial opinions, aims and 
methods of argumentation which prevailed in earlier times? We are beyond 
all those things now, and we need only smile and shake our heads over them. 
. . . . This volume will go into particulars in answer to that question. .... 
At this point I reply in a general way that imperfect knowledge of the ways 
in which both economic conditions and economic theories have developed has 
had unfortunate effects upon the attitude of political economists and upon 
their conclusions. .... 

In an earlier passage in this book the expression historical development of 
political economy is used in a sense which makes it a formula for a scientific 
theorem. The conception of political economy which underlies this theorem 
is in antithesis with the notion indicated by the phrase The Absolutism of Theory. 
I understand by that notion the claim that economic theory affords something 
unqualified, true in one and the same way of all times, places and national- 


In contrast with the idea of the absolutism of theory, the historical conception 
of political economy rests upon the following basis: 
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Like economic conditions themselves, so also the theory of political economy, 
whatever be its form and structure at a given time, whatever be the arguments 
and results which it urges, is an outcome of historical development. These 
conditions and this theory are in vital articulation with the entire organism 
(Gesamtorganismus) of a human and historical epoch. They grow out of the 
peculiarities of the time, the place, the nationality. They have their being, 
and continue their growth along with these pecularities of time, place, nation- 
ality. They have their assets for argumentation in the historical experience 
upon which they can draw. They must assign to their results the character of 
historical solutions. They cannot exhibit the “‘universal laws of political 
economy” in any other way than as a historical explication and a progressive 
manifestation of the truth. These “laws” must be expressed at every stage 
as the generalization of such truths as have been recognized up to a given point 
of the development. Neither in their totality nor in their formulation may 
they be regarded as something final. Wherever, at a given stage, the supposed 
“absolutism of theory” has been accepted, either as assumption or as effective 
influence. The idea itself is merely a child of its time, and it characterizes a 
definite period in the historical development of political economy. 


Knies adds: 

While I am at this point formulating this conception of political economy 
in only the most general preliminary way, and must leave elaboration of it to 
later portions of the book, I am encouraged by the thought that many seeds of 


this conception have already been planted by a portion of my contemporary 
economists n Germany. At the same time it must be recognized that the 
absolutism of the doctrine has been the paramount conception in the most 
notable economic writings of the recent past, as well as in significant works of 
the present. 


It will be instructive also to read the estimate of the historical 
school which Roscher published more than 30 years after the 
appearance of his Grundriss:* 

The prevailing tendency in our universities at the present time (1874) 
may rightfully be called realistic. It attempts to take men as they are, moved 
at one and the same time by various motives, and not entirely by economic 
motives with the differences which go along with the facts that they are mem- 
bers respectively of a given race, state, epoch, etc. The abstraction from all 
this which has led so many, even great, economic thinkers, into gross errors, is 
consequently permissible, from our present outlook, only by way of preliminary 
orientation. It is as sterile for complete theory as it is for practical application. 

If this tendency (i.e., the realistic) is to be followed out consistently, it 
must become historical. It is indeed the essence of history to comprehend as 


* Geschichte der National-Oekonomik in Deutschland, 1874, p. 1032. 
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one whole the uninterrupted course of change in human needs, capacities, 
opinions and conditions. The historical method has exercised an equally 
significant influence upon the ways of formulating both the fundamental ques- 
tions of economics as well as of other sciences, namely: (a) What is? and ‘b) 
What should be? What is man (der Mensch) in the economic realm, how does 
he work, what does he need, what does he attain? In this connection we no 
longer believe in the abstract man, as he was conceived in the minds of the old 
teachers of natural rights, before the era of recorded history. This old inter- 
pretation was full of arbitrary and self-deceiving presumptions, of which a 
very common one was that of assuming as a matter of course the outstand- 
ing peculiarities of their own period. The “average man” whom Quetelet tried 
to find by statistical methods turns out to be at best only the rather lifeless 
and by no means exemplary contemporary of the statistical observer. In 
this connection the historical method in economic theory has at least this ad- 
vantage, that it is never in the dark about its limitations, and consequently it 
is on its guard against neglect to extend the scope of its observations. 

As to the other question, what economic laws, devices, etc. are the best; 
every one with both practical and historical training will know that the needs 
of people vary with time and place. It is certain that men do not exist for the 
sake of the laws and the devices, but the laws and devices for the sake of the 
men! What is strictly appropriate for one condition, would be quite impossible 
for another situation. 

The most important differences, for our purpose, between peoples and times 
may be referred back to two chief categories: (1) National character, (2) stage 
of development. We should probably add a third category, viz., the place which 
the people and period in question occupy in the total development of mankind. 
The trouble is, however, that this third factor is at present so obscure, and thus 
so debatable, that our science up to the present time has had to occupy a nega- 
tive attitude in place of premature conclusions, and has been able on the positive 
side to base very little of its results upon this factor. At all events, historical 
political economy has had a clear consciousness of the relativity of most of its 
tentative publications, and this protects the method from a multitude of ill- 
advised projects in practice, into which it might be misled by doctrinaire 
arrogance.* 

This historico-realistic tendency might also be called ethical. In developing 
or assimilating this factor, the science returns, in loftier and more timely 
form, to its beginnings. At first the national economists asked the question, 
“What is permissible?” The answer was framed in terms which depended 
upon the prevailing influence of the era, i.e., it was fundamentally theological, 
or legal, or philosophical. Presently the question came into the foreground, 
What is expedient? When this occurred, it at once became necessary to observe 
the deeper implications of the concept expediency. It was necessary to pass 


* Roscher himself was accused of most spectacular sins of this sort in his Pol. Econ: 
System der Volkswirthschaft, 1854. 
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from consideration of expediency from the point of view of a particular govern- 
ment, or of a given individual, to the expediency of a whole people; and not 
for the passing moment merely, but for the future. Thus the ethical standpoint 
was more and more brought into the foreground. The demands of intelligent 
selfishness approach nearer to the demands of conscience, the greater the 
circle is whose expediency is taken into consideration, and the farther we extend 
our view into the future. 

The tendency thus characterized has by some been called The Statistical 
School. This designation, however, signalized no real antithesis to the histori- 
cal tendency; but it merely emphasizes peculiarly precise use of sources which 
have only recently become available in rich quantities 

The main thing in all these cases is that the interpreter shall have such 
many sided and re-creative imagination that he can transfer himself into the 
soul of those people whose activities or passivities he proposes to depict and 
evaluate. I cannot go so far as the majority in expressing the contrast between 
the inductive and the deductive method in national economy; although I 
concur in the view that we may not speak of an economic fact as fully explained 
unless its inductive and its deductive interpretations coincide. But even the 
deductive explanation of economic facts rests in reality upon observation; 
that is, upon the personal observations of the interpreter, who must always ask, 
consciously or unconsciously: If I had experienced or brought to pass the same 
fact, what would have been my own thoughts, volitions or emotions in the course 
of the occurrence? Any one who is totally incapable of transferring himself 
into the soul of another, will misinterpret most economic occurrences. For 
instance, in the case of a fixing of prices, any one who can put himself in the 
place of only one or the bargaining parties, will give a one-sided explanation. 
Moreover, an explanation is a satisfactory connecting-up of the fact, to be 
explained, with other facts. Every explanation must accordingly be merely 
a tentative explanation. In the degree in which our field of vision widens, 
must our explanations also reach out to larger connections. A hundred years 
hence, if science meanwhile grows, people will look down upon the explanations 
which satisfy us, somewhat as we look down on those of the time of Adam 
Smith, 

It is everywhere a rich, many sided life, full of ripe fruits and promising 
blossoms, which this historical tendency in national economy opens up to our 
view. In what follows, we can speak only with brevity and without attempt 
at completeness 


Thereupon follow bibliographical fragments which turn out to 
be decidedly out of focus from our present point of view. In spite 
of this fact, one item in Roscher’s estimation appears to coincide 
rather closely with the judgment of a later generation.” 


* A note on Knies, p. 1038; quoted above, 
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In this connection a passage may be quoted from the essay 
written in 1857, by M. Wolowski, Member of the Institute of France, 
and used as an introduction to the American translation of Roscher’s 
Political Economy. 


From the moment that science concerns itself with man only, and the action 
of the mind; from the moment that its end becomes not simply materical 
enjoyment but moral elevation, the questions it discusses become indeed more 
complex, but the answer, when found, is more prolific in results. Wealth, then, 
is treated only as one of the forces of civilization. Other interests than purely 
material ones occupy the first place. This matter-of-fact philosophy, which, 
according to Bacon’s precept, seeks to improve the conditions of life, bears in 
mind that the most fruitful source of material development lies in intellectual 
development. It humbly recognizes that it is not the first-born of the family, 
and draws new strength from this avowal. From the moment that it is the 
mind which produces and which governs the world, intellectual and moral 

tion become the cause and effect of material progress. ‘“‘But seek ye 
#* first. the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 


»added unto you!” 
___*The increase of production, then, appears an instrument of 
elevation in the moral order (Channing). 


[To be continued] 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The American Sociological Society.—The Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
of the American Sociological Society was held in Washington, D.C., 
December 26-29, 1923. The large attendance is partly indicated by 
the registration, which was incomplete, of 261 persons, of whom 172 
were members of the Society. All sections of the United States were 
represented at the meeting by members who came from as far as Boston 
in the east, Seattle in the west, Minneapolis in the north, and Texas in 
the south. Two members from universities in Canada were also in 
attendance. 

At the joint session Thursday evening the presidential addresses were 
given by President Carl C. Plehn, the American Economic Association, on 
the subject, ‘‘ The Concept of Income as Recurrent, Consumable Receipts,” 
and by President Ulysses G. Weatherly on “ Racial Pessimism.” 

At the opening session of the regular program of the Society Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, who presided, stated the significance for the 
progress of the Society of a session entirely devoted to statistical sociology. 
In this session, as well as in the meetings of the divisions on Biological 
Factors in Social Causation and on Research, the papers were organized 
around the central subject, “The Trend of Population.” The two closing 
sessions on “The Growth of Intolerance in the United States,” in charge 
of Professor Edward A. Ross, and “Social Psychology,” in charge of 
Professor Charles A. Ellwood, excited lively interest and drew the largest 
attendance. At the Third Annual Dinner of the Society inspiring talks 
were made by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, Professor Charles H. 
Cooley, Professor Charles A. Ellwood, Professor Ludwig Stein, formerly 
of the University of Berne. 

Three important proposals were adopted at the annual meeting of 
the Society. The tentative plan for the publication of an Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences was indorsed and the appointment of a committee 
authorized to work with a similar committee from the other social sciences. 
The Society approved the establishment of an honor social science 
fraternity to include history, political economy, political science, soci- 
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ology, and other social sciences. The proposal that the President in 
the organizing of the program ask the members of the Society to sub- 
mit, at least two months before the next annual meeting, abstracts of 
research in progress was adopted. The committees on Social Abstracts 
and on International Relations were continued. The Society also voted 
unanimously that the limitations of time and purpose make impossible 
the granting of the many requests for places on its program from 
agencies engaged in propaganda. 

The following were elected as the officers of the Society for 1924: 
president, Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri; first vice- 
president, Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; second vice-president, 
John L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin; secretary-treasurer, Ernest W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago; elected members of the Executive 
Committee, John M. Gillette, University of North Dakota; W. F. 
Willcox, Cornell University; W. F. Ogburn, Columbia University, 
to serve with C. J. Galpin, United States Department of Agriculture; 
Lucile Eaves, Simmons College; and David Snedden, Coiumbia Uni- 
versity, whose terms have not expired. 


Representatives and Committees of the American Sociological Society. — 
President Charles A. Ellwood announces the appointment of the following 
persons as representatives and members of committees of the American 
Sociological Society. 

The American Council of Learned Societies: F. H. Giddings, Colum- 
bia University; W. F. Ogburn, Columbia University. 

The Board of Directors of the National Council for Social Studies: 
C. A. Ellwood, University of Missouri: 

The Joint Commission on Social Studies in the Schools: C. A. 
Ellwood, University of Missouri; R. L. Finney, University of Minnesota. 

Representatives to the Committee on the Organization of the 
National Social Science Fraternity: L. L. Bernard, University of Minne- 
sota; Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago. 

Social Research Council: F. S. Chapin, University of Minnesota; 
S. M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; W. F. Ogburn, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

The Standing Committee on Co-ordination and Co-operation in 
Research: the President, the chairman of the Committees on Social 
Research, Social Abstracts, and Teaching of Social Science. 

The Standing Committee on Social Abstracts: F. S. Chapin, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, chairman; R. E. Park, University of Chicago; 
U. G. Weatherly, Indiana University. 
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The Standing Committee on Social Research: W. F. Ogburn, 
Columbia University, chairman; J. L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin; 
W. S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation. 

The Standing Committee on the Teaching of Social Science: Hornell 
Hart, Iowa State University, chairman; R. L. Finney, University of 
Minnesota; J. K. Hart, The Survey. 

The Committee on Editing: A. J. Todd, Chicago, chairman; F. W. 
Blackmar, University of Kansas; Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago; 
E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 

The Committee on Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences: H. B. 
Woolston, University of Washington, chairman; W. F. Ogburn, Columbia 
University; A. A. Goldenweiser, New School for Social Research. 

The Committee on Finance: M. J. Karpf, Chicago, chairman; W. 
T. Cross, Chicago; T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University. 

Committee on International Relations and Co-operation: Herbert 
A. Miller, Oberlin College, chairman; Jane Addams, Hull-House; Jerome 
Davis, Dartmouth College; Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; 
Roscoe Pound, Harvard University. 

The Committee on Nominations: E. C. Hayes, University of Illinois, 
chairman; C. H. Cooley, University of Michigan; F. H. Giddings, 
Columbia University; E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin; U. G. 


Weatherly, Indiana University. 


Sections on Rural Sociology and Social Research—The Section on 
Rural Sociology of the American Sociological Society held one session, 
Wednesday afternoon, December 26, on “ Field and Laboratory Practices 
in the Teaching of Elementary Rural Sociology” and a well attended 
luncheon conference on ‘‘The Sociological Implications of Present-Day 
Agricultural Movements,” in which the American Farm Bureau co-opera- 
tive marketing, and the Non-Partisan League were considered. The 
committee on program for next year is composed of J. H. Kolb, 
University of Wisconsin, chairman; B. Y. Landis, Federal Council of 
Churches; and C. E. Lively, Ohio State University. 

The Section on Social Research of the Society held a joint session 
with the National Community Center Association, Wednesday even- 
ing, and a dinner conference on “Research in Progress” Thursday 
night. 


National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology.—This new 
organization for research in educational sociology, organized less than a 
year ago, held its first sessions in connection with the meeting of the 
American Sociological Society. Its first session was devoted to papers 
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on education in its interrelations with the community. At its second 
meeting Professor David Snedden, Columbia University, the president 
of the Society, gave a paper on the subject, “Can Sociology Produce 
New Syntheses of Educational Theory ?” 


National Community Center Association.—Following the precedent 
of last year, the National Community Center Association held its 
annual meeting with the American Sociological Society. The value of 
this bringing together of community workers and sociologists was 
manifest in the three sessions devoted to the natural organization of 
the community, the determination of the efficiency of community 
organization, and to the progress of village, town, and city community 
studies. Professor Robert E. Park was re-elected president; Mrs. 
Louise D. Brandeis, chairman of the executive committee; Leroy E. 
Bowman, secretary; Arthur E. Wood, University of Michigan, John L. 
Gillin, University of Wisconsin, and Mrs. E. B. Munford, vice-presidents, 
and E. L. Burchard, Chicago, treasurer. 


Association of Training Schools for Professional Social Work.— 
Meeting in Washington, Thursday, December 27, were the representa- 
tives of the schools of social work. ‘Two round tables were held, one on 
methods of instruction in case work and the other on methods of instruc- 
tion in group work and community organization. Over one hundred 
attended the joint luncheon conference with the American Sociological 
Society, where Professor John L. Gillin read the report of the Committee 
on Social Research on “The Availability of Case Records of Social 
Agencies for Research Purposes,” and Dr. William Healy, the Judge 
Baker Foundation, read a paper on “The Contribution of Case Studies 
to Sociology.” The evening meeting of the Association was devoted to 
papers and discussion on “The Scope of the Curriculum.”’ 

The officers for next year are Jesse F. Steiner, University of North 
Carolina, president; Virginia P. Robinson, Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work, Secretary; and Porter R. Lee, New York 
School of Social Work; F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; 
James E. Cutler, Western Reserve University, members of the executive 
committee. 


Institut International de Sociologie—The International Institute of 
Sociology announces the election of Frank W. Blackmar, University of 
Kansas; James Q. Dealy, Brown University; Edward C. Hayes, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as members, and Robert E. Park, University of 
Chicago, and Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago, as associates. 
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Le III Congres Sociologique International.—The third International 
Sociological Congress to be held under the auspices of L’Instituto 
Internazionale di Sociologia (Turin) was postponed from October and 
will assemble in Rome, April 22-29, 1924. Communications should be 
addressed to Professor Francesco Consentini, University of Turin, 


Turin. 


Sociology in Russia."—Before the revolution there were in Russia 
only two chairs of Sociology, one in the Psycho-Neurological Institute and 
the other in the Institute P. F. Lesgafts. The former was occupied by 
Professor M. Kovalevski, at whose death Mr. Tachtarew succeeded 
him, the latter by Professor E. de Roberti, who, upon his death, was 
succeeded by Professor P. Sorokin. Outside of the universities, however, 
the development of sociology went forward quite intensively. Sociologi- 
ca] treatises appeared and special sociological monographs were published 
under the title, New Ideas in Sociology. There were four of these 
publications. The first was devoted to “Sociology as Science”; the 
second to the “Relations between Sociology and Psychology”’; the third 
dealt with the “Problem of Progress’; and the fourth with “Genetic 
Sociology.” During the war and the revolution the work was continued 
regardless of the desperate plight of the Russian academicians. 

In many universities and even preparatory schools the study of 
sociology was introduced. The Bolsheviks at first looked favorably 
upon this new discipline, believing it consisted of the propagation of 
communism and Marxism. When they realized, however, that sociology 
was something quite different from what they had expected they omitted 
sociology from the curriculum of the high and preparatory school in 
1922, and instead introduced such courses as “Marx and Marxism” 
and “Development of Social Institutions according to Marx.” All of 
the professors who were not communists, among them the writer, who 
at that time occupied the chair of sociology at the Petrograd University, 
were relieved of their office. The vacancies were filled by untrained 
persons, ‘‘ Red Professors’ who had no previous association with scientific 
enterprises and had not been engaged in academic work, but who were 
dependable Communists. 

In spite of all this sociological work continued during these years. 
The Russian Sociological Society, founded in 1916, whose activities 
were discontinued with the outbreak of the revolution, resumed active 
work in 1920. Bi-weekly sessions were held at which questions of 


_ * Translated by Louis Wirth from an article by Pitirim Sorokin in Kélner 
Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, III, Heft 1 (1923), 92-93- 
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sociological import were discussed. During the last few years Professor 
Karajev served as president of the organization and Professor P. Sorokin 
as vice-president. Beginning with the year 1919 the “Institute for the 
Study of the Brain” established a special division of “Social Reflexology” 
which dealt not only with sociology in general but was occupied with the 
investigation of such special subjects as (1) “The Sociology of the 
Professions,” (2) ‘The Predictability in Time of Various Social Group- 
ings,” and (3) “The Sociology of Revolution and Communism.” In 
1920 “The Association for the Objective Study of Human Behavior and 
the Laws Underlying Social Problems” was founded. The honorary 
president of this association was the celebrated Russian physiologist 
J. P. Pawlow, and the active president was Professor P. Sorokin. Some 
of the reports of this association were published in the Journal for the 
Study of Personality, in the Journal of Psychiatry and Neurology, The 
Economist, and in the Researches of the Laboratory by P. F. Lesgafts. 
In Moscow the work was carried on by the “Institute for Social Psy- 
chology” under the direction of Professor Chwostow, and after his 
suicide by Professor Wipper. In Kasan the “Social Science Association” 
was organized. ‘The lack of resources, however, has in the past and is 
still hampering the publication of the great number of completed 
researches among which there are many of great interest and importance. 

Among sociological works already published are the following: 

1. A History of the Systems of Sociology, by Professor W. Chwostow. 

2. General Foundations of Sociology, by Professor N. J. Kerejew. 

3. The Teachings concerning Public Life, by K. M. Tachtarew. 

4. Marxist Textbook of Sociology, by Bucharin. 

5. Collective Reflexology, by W. M. Bechterew. 

6. Methodology of the Social Sciences, by Professor S. A. Frank. 

7. Historical Cycles, by Professor Wipper. 

8. Popular Textbook of Sociology, being the first and second volumes of 
the System of Sociology, by Professor P. A. Sorokin. 


Besides there was in process of publication an extensive work of 
approximately 600 pages by P. A. Sorokin, “Concerning the Influence 
of Hunger on Human Behavior,” on “Social Organization and the Social 
Processes” (Nutrition as a Factor). After the expulsion of the author 
from Russia the Soviet government destroyed this work (seventeen 
printed sheets and fifteen sheets of type). 

The main subjects of interest to the young Russian sociologists— 
headed by Professor P. A. Sorokin—are the following: 

x. The concept of sociology as the science of the interrelation and inter- 
action of man and of groups. 
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2. The antithesis between the sociological method and that of “ philosophis- 
ing and specuiation.” 

3. The objectivity and exactness of the methods of natural science applied 
to the study of human conduct and of social relationships. This tendency is 
away from associationism (Psychologismus) and toward behaviorism. 

4. It implies the complete exclusion from the science of sociology of the 
“should be’”-world and the elements of evaluation, and the turning toward 
“that which is.” 

5. Concentration on phenomena which are repeated in time and space, 
and the negation of all so-called nomographic “laws of evolution”’ of “historical 
tendencies” and together with them the so-called nomographic evolution- 
sociology. (Where there is no repetition no formulation of a law is possible, 
and therefore all laws of evolution—beginning with the law of the three stages 
of development formulated by Auguste Comte—are logical and factical 


nonsense.) 


Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie—The current issue (Vol. III, 
Heft 1, 1923) of this journal, formerly Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fur Sozial- 
wissenschaften contains a significant announcement by one of the editors, 
Leopold von Wiese: 


With this number our periodical enters a new epoch. The name has been 
changed to Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie and in this, the third year of 
its existence will consist of four issues devoted exclusively to sociology. The old 
arrangement under which two of our annual issues were devoted to social 
politics and the remaining two to sociology has been discontinued. The old 
socio-political series will appear as a separate publication under the title 
Kélner sozialpolitische Vierteljahrshefte and will henceforth be published by 
H. R. Engelman, Berlin, with Professor Lindemann continuing as editor. 

The need for the publication of more than two sociological numbers annually 
has become overwhelming, especially since, as the organ of the German Society 
for Sociology, the publication is assuming a continually expanding task and is 
confronted by an increasing wealth of material 

In our study of society we have from the very beginning recognized and 
expressed the necessity of clearly differentiating between the sphere of our own 
science of sociology and the arts and practical disciplines. We especially 
regard social politics with reference to its aim and methodology as an inde- 
pendent field of activity, not to be confused with sociology proper. It was 
particularly the great material need of the time that forced us to enter into the 
original compromise arrangement which was also influenced by the fact that 
the Kélner Forschungsinstitut fiir Sozialwissenschaflen (Cologne Research 
Institute for Social Sciences) consisted of the two departments of sociology 
and social politics and proposed, as the common mother, to allow both of its 
children to grow up for the present under the closest possible contact with 
reference to publication. At present, economic considerations as well as 
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methodological and general scientific interest seem to be best served by the 
autonomy now achieved. From the standpoint of social politics, too, the 
separation seemed desirable, for there, no less than with us, the need for greater 
publication facilities was felt and it was clear that the two departments were 
by no means appealing to the same scientific circles. 


The Indian Sociological Review.—The first issue of the Indian Journal 
of Sociology has been received by the Journal. It is the organ of the 
Lucknow University Sociological Society, ‘formed in October 1922 with 
the object of organizing neighborhood studies and of discussing problems 
of Economics, Ethnology, Social Ethics and Political Science in its 
periodical meetings Regional surveys, charts and maps are in 
course of preparation and the Association hopes to work towards the 
establishment of a Social Museum.” The Foreword of the Journal 
concludes with this statement: 

In the study of the social sciences in India we should thus aim first at a 
more scientific study of race and culture origins, based on comparative methods. 
This will rescue them from obsession with concepts and categories, derived 
from the partial and inadequate social analyses in the west, which still dominate 
the teaching of these subjects in most of the Universities and Colleges of India. 
Secondly, we should work definitely toward regional programmes and policies 
based on definite surveys whose technique will have to be adapted to regional 
peculiarities. In these two endeavors we invite the co-operation of scholars 
and workers in different parts of India. The Department of Economics and 
Sociology of the Lucknow University have just begun some work in this line. 
No study is more imperative, none more fruitful in the present transition in 
India, with its conflict of ideals, and its attempt at renewal and reconstruction 
right from the bottom of the social fabric, the seat of race memory. None will 
have more far reaching results for it seeks to import human values into industry, 
to bring social aims in politics, and to redirect the education of the rising 
generation towards social initiatives for the future. 


The articles in the first issue are: ‘‘The Relations of Economics to 
Geography,” Radhakamal Mukerjee; “The Tariff Problem in India,” 
Hirendra Lal Dey; “The Need for Synthesis in the Social Sciences,” 
Dhurjati Prasad Mukerjee; “Provincial Finance in India,” Bhujanga 
Bhusan Mukerjee; ‘The Frontiers of Economics,’ Radhakamal 
Mukerjee; ‘The Possibilities of Experimental Treatment in Economics,” 
Radhakamal Mukerjee; “The War and the Indian Exchange Situation,” 
B. N. Chatterji. 

The editor of the Review is Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 


Sociology in South Africa.—On June 19, 1923, the first meeting of 
the South African Social Science Club was held in Johannesburg. The 
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subject for discussion, “Sociology for South Africa,” was introduced 
by Dr. George S. H. Rossouw, at one time instructor in sociology in the 
University of Minnesota. Mr. Erasmus, secretary of the Transvaal 
Teachers Association, was elected secretary-treasurer. Dr. Rossouw 
recently published an article on “The Influence of Group Life on Man” 
in The Banier, a scientific and art journal in Afrikaans. 


The Howard Review.—The American Journal of Sociology has received 
the first issue of the Howard Review, published by Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. This new journal will appear three times a year. 
The first number contains the following articles: “The Negro in New 
York Prior to 1860,” by A. H. Payne; “The Necessity of the Egg 
Cortex for Fertilization,” by E. E. Just; and “Typical Death-Bed 
Scenes in the Victorian Novel,” by Grace Coleman. 


Institute of Social and Religious Research—The Committee on 
Social and Religious Surveys announces the change in its official designa- 
tion to Institute of Social and Religious Research. The Institute has 
completed or has under way eighteen projects of surveys or research, 
including five that were initiated by the Interchurch World Movement, 
but left incomplete on the dissolution of that organization. Information 
on these projects and publications may be secured from the Institute, 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Boston University—Dean Arthur H. Wilde, Boston University 
School of Education, announces a department of home education, to be 
in charge of Professor Ernest R. Groves, department of social science, 
Boston University. Beginning in February, Dean Wilde expects to 
offer to the general public practical courses with reference to various 
aspects of family life. 


University of Chicago.——Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, until recently with 
the Field Museum of Natural History, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology, to be in charge of the courses in 
anthropology. Dr. Cole’s field of ethnological research has been the 
Malay Peninsula and the Philippine Islands. He has also given courses 
in anthropology at Northwestern University. 

Professor Robert E. Park will be absent on leave from the University 
during the Winter and Spring quarters and in charge of a study of race 
relations on the Pacific Coast for the Institute of Social and Religious 
Surveys. 

Iowa State University.—During the week of October 22 the University 
conducted an instruction Institute for the social workers of the state. 
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The plan of the Institute was a series of lectures and round tables on each 
of four general topics: community problems, scientific basis of social 
work, family case work, child welfare. About one hundred and fifty 
persons were in attendance at each of the meetings. The implications 
for social work of psychiatry, sociology, and biology were presented 
respectively by Dr. S. T. Orton, Dr. E. B. Reuter, and P. W. Whiting. 
The discussions at the two sessions on family case work were introduced 
by Professor Erle F. Young, Graduate School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company announce the publication of a book, 
Population Problems, by Professor E. B. Reuter. 


University of Minnesota.—The B. H. Sanborn Company announce 
the publication of Elementary Sociology, a Constructive Textbook for High 
Schools and Junior Colleges, by Professor Ross L. Finney. 


Smith College-—Professor Frank Hamilton Hankins is offering two 
courses in the department of economics in Amherst College, one on the 
present economic order, and the other on problems of population. He is 
also completing a book to be published shortly as a summary and critique 
of the racial theories of history and politics. 

Professor Harry Elmer Barnes is offering the general introductory 
course in social and economic institutions at Amherst College, has taken 
over the course of James Harvey Robinson at the New School for Social 
Research, and, during the first semester, delivered a course of lectures 
on modern intellectual history at Springfield College. He has just pub- 
lished a book on sociology and political theory, and is completing an- 
other on the new history and the social studies. 

Mrs. Elsa Butler Grove has accepted an appointment as assistant 
professor of sociology and assistant director of the training school for 
social work. Miss Marion Rubins has been appointed instructor in 


economics and sociology. 


University of Southern California.—In the coming summer session of 
the University of Southern California Dean F. W. Blackmar, of the 
University of Kansas, and Dr. Edward T. Devine, of New York City, 
will offer courses in sociology and social welfare respectively. 

Dr. William C. Smith, who is specializing in ethnological subjects, 
has contributed from his investigations in India considerable materials 
representing the beginning of an ethnological museum. 
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The Negro in Chicago. CHICAGO COMMISSION ON RACE RELATIONS. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. xxiv+672. $4.00. 
The Chicago race riot raged during the week July 27—August 2, ror9. 
The Negro in Chicago was published September, 1922. The book is 
the production of the Commission on Race Relations appointed by the 
governor of Illinois to study the cause and cure for the then recent Chicago 
outbreak, and similar clashes between the races. The volume of 772 pages 
sets forth the result of three years’ careful study and deliberation. The 
lack of logical sequence and integral treatment is the inevitable result 
of composite authorship. The conclusions are conservative and sincere, 
and represent the patriotic purpose and balanced judgment of a mixed 
commission. During the past year since the appearance of this volume, 
it has elicited many reviews, criticisms, and discussions. The chief 
value of a belated review is to point out the permanent merits of the 
contribution as disentangled from the painful incidents of the excited 
hour. 

The book is notable in that it is the only document of its kind 
based upon the joint study and reflection of the two races co-equal in 
numbers, competency, and authority. The limited value of the reports 
of committees on race relations in the South grows out of the recognized 
inferior position of the Negro conferees as compared to their white con- 
fréres. In order that the results of negotiation between two groups may 
be genuine and trustworthy, the negotiants on both sides must fee! 
perfectly free, and must be absolutely equal in their representative 
capacity. 

The conclusions reached, while focused upon the situation in Chicago, 
are not limited to it. The local facts brought out are typical of like 
conditions in a dozen northern cities, while the conclusions are applicable 
to any municipality with a large and rapidly increasing number of 
Negroes. Wherever causes are alike, consequences will be similar. 
The provoking cause of race antagonism is not conditioned by lines of 
latitude or political alignment, but by the relative number of the dis- 
favored race in a given population. The Negro receives greatest 
toleration where his numbers are negligible; race prejudice strengthens 
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as his numbers multiply. The issue becomes most acute where the 
numbers are competitive. 

We have already had a sufficient number of race outbreaks, widely 
distributed in time and space, to determine the underlying cause and 
its mode of operation. Wilmington, Atlanta, East St. Louis, Chicago, 
Washington, and Tulsa are indicative of the outburst of the wrath of 
race during the past quarter of a century. They all come suddenly 
as a thief in the night, and are eruptive as the volcano emitting pent up 
fires. We can no more predict the time or place of the next outbreak 
than we can foretell the next volcanic eruption. We may predict, 
however, that these outbreaks are to be occasionally expécted, that 
their duration and damage will be limited, and that after the cessation 
of wrath, race relations will settle down to their customary or normal 
adjustment. ‘This will continue until we learn more than we now know 
of the underlying cause and its control. 

Psychology is the determining factor in race relations. It is a ques- 
tion of attitude, or rather of attitudes. Just how race prejudice was ac- 
quired, within what limits it is modifiable, and just what influences will 
control it within these limits, would furnish a theme for interesting 
and curious speculation. We do know that it is a stubborn and per- 
sistent fact, and does not yield to any of the formulas of treatment yet 
devised. The fact that the so-called Nordic races exhibit race preju- 
dice more rapidly than other European stocks of the same color indi- 
cates that it may not be a hopelessly incurable malady. The practical 
problem which confronts the student of race adjustment is to under- 
stand the nature and extent of race prejudice, to withstand its malignity 
as far as possible, and to stand the residue that may not be withstood. 

The Chicago riot was based, in slight part, on the battle for bread 
which always brings out the primitive brutality of human nature. 
Just how fierce this struggle becomes within the limits of the same race 
is indicated by the atrocities of Herrin. The climax of horror would 
doubtless occur if the battle for bread became identical with the prejudice 
of race; but fortunately this did not happen in Chicago, and is not likely 
to happen elsewhere. The Negro is essentially a laborer, and basically 
his cause is in common with that of his co-laborer of whiter hue. At the 
same time he is as malleable as putty in the hands of the white capitalist. 
The labor struggle is triangular. The capitalist occupies the apex while 
the white workman and the Negro hold the basal angles. The interplay 
and counterplay of interest and prejudice will everywhere, as it did in 
Chicago, prevent the labor war from being waged along race lines. 
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Human nature is prone to accuse the adversary of misdeeds. It is a 
device as old as hate and cunning to make the enemy odious by calling 
him ugly names. An unscrupulous press and ghoulish journalism plays 
upon the crimes and alleged crimes of the Negro to arouse a hostile 
public sentiment, and bring about his undoing. At least two of the most 
violent race riots of record were precipitated by red journals parading 
in flaming headlines alleged crimes of Negroes, which subsequent investi- 
gation proved to be groundless. The bringing of a large number of 
unacquainted persons into a new and unfamiliar environment will 
inevitably lead to an unusual volume of crime which is the outgrowth 
of condition, and not race. The Negro in the northern cities, when we 
consider crowded conditions, radical change in environment, and the 
social stratum of the migrant, has not exhibited any unusual or unexpected 
misbehavior. One may walk the streets of Harlem, New York, or South 
Side, Chicago, for hours, where Negroes swarm as thick as Pharaoh’s 
flies, with no more indication of trouble than at a Christian Endeavor 
picnic. Vigilance and precaution will be adequate to prevent race 
conflict at this point. Religion, ethics, politics, and legislation, all 
break down at the color line. The law is the one anchor that holds 
within the veil. Not only as concerns the race problem, but throughout 
our entire social fabric, the inflexibility of law must be invoked to save 
order from anarchy. 

One hundred and eighty pages or about one-fourth of the volume 
are devoted to questions of the Negro population, its migration from the 
South, its settlement into totally eclipsed areas and surrounding penum- 
bra, and the housing problem growing out of its congestion. The 
movement of the Negro population to the large centers and its segregation 
in black belts constitute the most acute phase of race relationship at 
the present time. The same phenomenon is taking place in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, and Detroit. Indeed, the same process is 
going on in every large city of the country, North and South. The 
white race everywhere withdraws under pressure of the Negro’s physical 
presence. Residential separation of any two groups is inevitable where 
each regards the other, or either regards the other, as socially dissimilar. 
This may be effected by the congregative tendency of like in quest of 
like, or it may be accomplished by force of external compulsion. Both 
of these factors operate separately and conjointly. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared unconstitutional all ordinances 
fixing the bounds of domicile by race or color. But segregation goes on 
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apace. The question which is now agitating every large city is whether 
lines of residential demarcation shall be fixed or flexible. The Negro’s 
contention for flexibility is not based upon mere insistence upon abstract 
right or technical legal construction, but because he knows that fixation 
of boundaries would shut him up in the most undesirable areas. The fa- 
vorable sections which he now occupies came as result of the pioneer spirit 
to push over the boundary into the confines of the forbidden territory. 
The destiny of the Negro population in all of our large cities is clearly 
indicated by the tendency of social gravitation. In the main it will 
settle in zones and belts as sharply defined as the land of Goshen. A 
fragmentary residue will be scattered among the white community. The 
segregation of the Negro will be both a cause and a cure of race friction. 
The arrogance and haughtiness of race does not vaunt itself while men 
are at work or engaged in serious duties, but during the periods of divertise- 
ment, rest, and recreation. The Negro’s relation to the white man is 
far more agreeable at his place of business than at his club or at his 
church. The Negro will develop his own churches, theaters, places 
of recreation and amusement, hotels, barber shops, restaurants, and 
social centers in the segregated areas, and the friction engendered by 
close intimacy of contact will thus be diminished. 

In the South where the Negro is relatively most numerous, the 
scholastic separation of the races is the fixed and unvarying policy. 
This issue is now agitating the northern cities from Atlantic City to 
Los Angeles. In the lower half of the lower tier of northern states, such 
as Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, where the 
Negroes constitute a goodly sprinkling of the population, separate 
schools have long been in operation. The Commission on Race Relations 
studiously avoided a definitive recommendation on this point. Such an 
issue would probably have caused a racial cleavage. And yet there are 
already eight public schools in Chicago including one high school with 
over 80 per cent Negro children. A school attended mainly by white 
children is usually known as a white school; by parity of designation 
a school whose constituency is mainly colored would be known as a 
colored school—albeit, they are public schools both. In the present 
temper of the racial attitudes, it is generally deemed best to have colored 
teachers for schools that are colored because of readier sympathy and 
meeting of minds of teacher and taught. The suggestion that so-called 
mixed schools tend to produce race friendliness and reduce race friction 
is not borne out by facts of observation and experience. The racial 
attitude is fixed by the adults in family life and social circle. The 
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child mind is always free from race prejudice but is quickly indoctrinated 
by adult persuasion. White and Negro children in the South have 
played together without prejudice from time immemorial, but race 
prejudice has been but feebly affected by such childhood intimacies. 
The Negro fights separate schools because separation usually connotes 
inequality and inferiority. The northern cities are not likely to adopt 
complete scholastic separation; but in congested Negro districts there 
will be colored schools by sheer force of Negro numbers. The Negro in 
Chicago has not merely local and temporary value, but a general and 
permanent meaning. 

Governor Frank O. Lowden, who appointed the Commission on Race 
Relations, has earned the thanks of the public at large, and of students 
of race problems particularly, by making such an informing and suggestive 


publication possible. 
KeLLy MILLER 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 


The Poetic Mind. By FREDERICK CLARKE Prescott, Cornell 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. 
Pp. xx+308. $2.00. 

Primitive Mentality. By Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, Professor at the 


Sorbonne. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 
Pp. 458. $5.00. 

There are, according to the author of The Poetic Mind, two ways 
in which men think: one way when they work, and another when they 
dream. 

The ways in which men think when they work gives us a sort of 
knowledge which, when systematized, we call science. But the ways 
in which men think when they dream, produces the material, if not the 
form, of poetry. 

In the first case, the process of association is controlled with reference 
to a definite aim and all the steps in the process by which this end may 
be attained are clearly foreseen. 

In the second case, the associative process is uncontrolled. It is, 
as the author says, “entirely associative—that is, it consists of a train 
of images linked by contiguity or resemblance. There is no reasoning. 
Imagination has free play and takes the liveliest forms.” 

“The poets, according to Daudet, are men who still see with the 
eyes of childhood.” Children’s thinking is dominated by the free play 
of the associative process. That is what is meant when we say that 
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children are imaginative. It is not that children are more imaginative 
than older people; in a sense, the contrary is undoubtedly true. But 
their thinking is more controlled by phantasy, and what is true of children, 
is true also of primitive man. ‘The thought of primitive man,” says 
Mr. Prescott, “like that of the child, is at first entirely associative. 
Out of this grows very gradually purposive [i.e., controlled] thought.” 

The Poetic Mind is not precisely an essay, in the psychoanalytic 
interpretation of literature. It is rather the effort of a layman and a 
teacher of English (the author is a professor of English in Cornell Univer- 
sity) who is familiar with Freudian literature, to define in a little more 
thoroughgoing way the nature of poetic inspiration and expression. The 
results are rather suggestive than final. The book is a sketch rather 
than a treatise, but loses nothing, in view of the present state of our 
knowledge, from the fact that it is not too severely scientific and does 
not seek to force all the facts about poetry into a Procrustean bed of 
Freudian categories. 

A circumstance that lends a secondary interest to the volume is 
the connection that is here suggested between thinking of the poet with 
that of children and of primitive man. What is said upon this subject 
in the volume, The Poetic Mind, might very well have made a chapter 
in Lévy-Bruhl’s more imposing and scholarly book on Primitive Mentality. 
This later volume is a sequel to and a further elaboration of the well- 
known thesis, first set forth in an earlier volume not yet translated, 
“Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Sociétés Inférieures’”—the thesis, 
namely, that the thinking of primitive peoples represents an inferior 
stage of thought, a stage that is described as prelogical. 

In the present volume, Primitive Mentality, this thesis is set forth 
and illustrated with a wealth of material which so emphasizes the differ- 
ence between the mentality of primitive and civilized man as almost 
to suggest that savages, in their mental operations, are hardly human. 
The result is that a book which aims ostensibly to give its readers an 
understanding of the manner in which savage people think and act, 
ends by making their thinking and behavior well-nigh unintelligible. 

It is, of course, important to appreciate the distance that separates 
the manner of primitive thinking from methods of modern scientific 
thought. But it is certainly misleading to suggest that the thinking of 
civilized peoples is always and everywhere controlled by purely logical 
and scientific motives. In a recent history of Magic and Experimental 
Science, Lynn Thorndyke has shown how recently and how gradually 
scientific thought has emerged from the same prelogical stage which, 
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according to the author of Primitive Mentality, seems to characterize 
all primitive thought. 

What seems to be true, as stated and abundantly illustrated in a 
paper on “Primitive Languages” by Bronislaw Moniloski, in a recent 
volume by G. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, 
is that there are two kinds of thinking among civilized peoples. The 
distinction which is made in this volume The Meaning of Meaning, 
between the “referential” and the “emotional”? uses of language, 
seems to cover pretty nearly the distinction made by Lévy-Bruhl between 
the prelogical and logical thought. 

The difference between the thinking of the primitive and the civilized 
man seems to be that the region of experience in which savages think 
clearly and logically is relatively narrow as compared with that of civilized 
peoples. 

For this reason, Mr. Prescott’s discussion of The Poetic Mind and 
its relation to primitive thought may very weil be considered as a supple- 
ment, and to some extent a qualification, of Lévy-Bruhl’s discussion of 
primitive mentality. It is not intended to suggest, of course, that 
because primitive people think illogically they therefore think poetically. 
Quite the contrary. The difference between tise poets and the primitive 
is that the poets realize that they are writing poetry. The primitive, 


on the contrary, interpret their dreams and imaginings realistically, 
as if they were descriptions of an actual world. 


RoBertT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A CORRECTION 


In the review of Professor Woolston’s book on Prostitution in America, 
which appeared in the last issue, I made the mistake of criticizing the 
author for omitting reference to the Chamberlain-Kahn Act. The 
occasional references to war conditions made me forget the sub-title of 
this volume, which specifically excludes all developments following the 
entry of the United States into the world-war. The Chamberlain-Kahn 
Act was passed nearly a year later, and I am assured that the activities 
under it will be fully treated in the second volume under the same title. 


Tuomas D. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS’ 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of M. H. Neumeyer, by B. W. Boyle, J. L. Duflot, Emma P. Goldsmith, 
W. M. Gray, T. C. Wang, and Louis Wirth, of the Department of Sociology of the 
University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification. 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 
3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and the Genesis of the Person - 


. THE Famity 
1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
. Social Origins and Primitive Society 
. Folklore, Myth, and Language 
. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 
. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 
. Colonial Problems and Missions 
. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 
. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 


. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


1. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 

3. Social and Communal Organization 

4. Human Geography 


. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


. Home and Housing 

. The Church and the Local Community 
. The School and the Social Center 

. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
. Courts and Legislation 

. Social Agencies 

. Other Institutions 


* Galley proofs of the abstracts in this department suitable for mounting on 3X5 
cards are now furnished at a reasonable charge. For information address Secretary, 
American Sociological Society, 58th Street and Ellis Avenue. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


SocIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 

2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 

3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 

4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 


SoctAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


1. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 

2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 

4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 

5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 
. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
. Mental and Social Measurements 
. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 
. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
. History of Sociology 
. Logic of the Social Sciences 
. Social Philosophy and Social Science 
. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Conversion of a Psychologist.—At the age of seventeen Lutoslawski became an 
atheist after being reared as a Roman Catholic. Twenty years later he returned to 
the church as the result of a highly emotional experience having its inception in sex- 
love, With the education of a scientist and the experience of a scholar, he retains a 
critical attitude toward his behavior. While desiring affiliation with the church and 
fulfilling its ritualistic requirements, he continues his beliefs as a philosopher which 


are in direct opposition to the doctrines of his church.—Wincenty Lutoslawski, Hibbert 
Journal, XXI (July, 1923), 697-710. (I, 1, 4.) W. M. G. 


Instinct, Emotion, and the Higher Life.—To regard emotion as the effect of 
instinct is an unproved assumption. Emotion is the marked psychical effect arising 
in certain complex situations. Though emotion is feeling, it is not pleasure-pain. 
Feeling is a genus of which there are many species. MacDougall is right so far as his 
classification of instinctive emotions is a classification of instinctive situations; but 
exhaustiveness is impossible. There are also “value” emotions which may occur at 
the level of “‘reason,” reason involving not merely the power to syllogize but also to 
contemplate and to feel intrinsic values or ends in themselves.—L. A. Reid, British 
Journal of Psychology, XIV (July, 1923), 78-93. (I, 2.) W. M. G. 


Die Bohéme.—The type of person which we know as the “Bohemian” and the 
group of which he is a member yields to sociological analysis. Genetically this indi- 
vidual and this group may be studied through the course of the social crises in which he 
has his origin. Racial and cultural traits: In the case of the “Bohemian” we are dealing 
with a person who is predominantly conscious of having voluntarily severed his contact 
with a given social group. Historically the “ Bohemian” assumes varying external dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. In our present epoch he is a distinct type of personality. 
He represents primarily a reaction to accepted social forms and values.—Paul 
Koélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, III (Heft 1, 1923), 2, 
4. . W. 
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The “Nordics” and the Rest.—Biologists have said much about Nordic superi- 
ority. Psychologists have failed to find essential racial differences in mental traits. 
Tests show variation in quality of racial stocks in this country. Too little informa- 
tion regarding race hybridization is available as yet to warrant conclusions on the 
value of race crossings.—Vernon Kellogg, New Republic, XXXV (August 8, 1923), 
278-80. (I, 2.) W. M. G. 


The Subnormal and Psychopathic Child as Exemplified in Special Clinics.—The 
nature of a child’s conduct depends on two factors: (a) his innate physical and mental 
capacity for acting and (5) the nature of his environment. It is unfair to commit any 
child who shows antisocial behavior to a corrective institution before given the benefit of 
a psychopathic study. Feeble-mindedness should be regarded as a symptom of some 
grave, underlying constitutional disturbance which may be either partially corrected 
or cured.—Louis A. Lurie, Journal of the American Medical Association, LXXXI 
(October, 1923), 1262-66. (I, 2, 3.) J. L. D. 


Instinct and Psychological Viewpoint.—Instinct has been studied from three 
points of view—neurological, biological, and psychological—and definitions vary 
according to the phase studied. The history of the term includes widely varying conno- 
tations which have rendered it less satisfactory. MacDougalljasserts that psychologists 
have come to agree on it as innate specific tendencies of the mind common to all mem- 
ar sf a species.—M. J. Zigler, Psychological Review, XXX (November, 1923), ee 

. M. G. 


Homosexualitit und Pubertitsdriise.—Steinach’s theory has received wide 
approval, especially in reference to the problem of homosexuality. Kraepelin attrib- 
uted the phenomenon of homosexuality to a psychiatric basis, Freud to early infantile 
experiences, and Hirschfeld postulated a physiological type to account for it. These 
three hypotheses have been the chief competitors of Steinach’s theory, which holds that 
the production of chemical substances of internal secretion and the production of 
semen and egg cells respectively are two separate and independent functions of the 
glands. The results of the experiments cited do not confirm Steinach’s theory. The 
deductions made from Steinach’s theory by students of the psychology of sex, by thera- 
peutists, and in the field of forensics are for the present untenable-—Kurt Blum, 
owe tir die gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie, XXXI1 (Heft 4, 1923), <"- 


The Characteristics of Leadership.—The girls of the seventh and eighth grades 
choose the leaders of their games once each month and each lists in order the reasons 
for her choice. The results are tabulated and the qualities of leadership ranked. — 
L. Ruth Nutting, School and Society, XVIII (September, 1923), 387-90. 2p 


The Nervous Child.—Several case studies are presented and methods for treat- 
ment suggested. The child cannot be treated as a rule without treating the whole 
situation in which he lives —C. Macfie Campbell, School and Society, XVIII (October, 


1923), 391-97. (I, 3.) J. L. D. 


The Child’s Position in the Family.—The only child in the family is much 
influenced by his position. Many allowances are made for him which in later life 
may prove to be both to his advantage and disadvantage. Also in a group of children 
within a family, each will develop typical characteristics according to his or her placing 
in the family —Mary Chadwick, The Child (London), XIII (September, 1923), 358-61. 
(I, 3; J. L. D. 


The Child and the Symbol.—Personalities in the dream represent not the object 
which the dream presents—a brother is not a brother, for instance—but mental and 
emotional attitudes of the dreamer. The body and bodily functions stand for the 
unseen self and its function —Miss J. Turner, The Child, XIV (October, 1923) _ 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


The Mind of the Rover.—Mind is an organ of control. It does not so much 
initiate new movements as co-ordinate impulses, and so mobilize the organism for 
action; for mind in its substantive aspect is just our disposition to act—our instincts 
and attitudes. Mind, then, is an incident of locomotion. The trouble with the hobo’s 
mind is not that he lacks experience gotten in locomotion, but he lacks a vocation. 
That there may be permanence and progress in society the individuals who compose 
it must be located.—Robert E. Park, The World Tomorrow, VI (September, 1923), 
269-70. (I, 4; VIII, r.) J. L. D. 


The Integration of the Personality.—There are two phases to our modern problem 
of adjusting human beings to the world about them, one of which is sociological, using 
that term in a broad sense as covering the institutional organizations of society, the 
play of economic, political, social, and religious forces in society; the other may be 
conceived as psychological and deals with the individual with reference to his environ- 
ment—his reactions to it and especially his ideas, images, attitudes, and methods of 
dealing with it—Kimball Young, The Pedagogical Seminary, XXX (September, 1923), 
265-85. (I, 4.) J. L. D. 


Concerning Some Faulty Conceptions of Social Psychology.—Group behavior is 
not psychological as the facts considered are in reality of some sort of entity, legal, 
political, historical, etc. Social psychology can deal only with specific psychological 
phenomena, actual responses of specific individuals to specific stimuli situations.—J. R. 
Kantor, Journal of Philosophy, XX (August 2, 1923), 421-33. (I,4.) W.M.G. 


What Are the Data and Problems of Social Psychology?—The data of social 
psychology consist of: (1) the different types of responses, (2) characteristics of cul- 
tural reactions, (3) distribution of cultural responses, and (4) the different types of 
cultural stimuli. The various types of responses include universal reactions, idiosyn- 
cratic reactions which are those not formed os the biological make-up of the individual, 
and cultural reactions or those which are imposed on the individual use of his con- 
nection with a group. Things, conditions, persons, and actions constitute the differ- 


ent types of cultural stimuli. Some of the of social psychology include that 


of how an individual becomes a member of a group, that of the mutual influences of 
the individual and the group, that of the organization of traits acquired from different 
groups into a single venmuaaiier, and that of the relation of psychological phases of the 
development of groups and other influences.—J. R. Kantor, Journal o an 
W. M. G. 


XX (August 16, 1923), 449-57. (I, 4.) 


Neuro-Psychic Technique in Social Evolution.—Mental development in man 
and in the animals, by which they have improved their adjustment to external environ- 
ment, may be described as the evolution of neuro-psychic technique which may be 
discussed in two ways. (1) The evolution of the control of action by means of neuro- 
psychic technique may be divided into six stages: (a) chemotropism, (6) instinct 
(c) overt habit, (d) language, (e) internal habit, and (f) external storage of internal 
habit symbols. (2) Conscious evaluation of conduct for its control also 
has passed through six stages: (a) primitive sensory orientation, (0) affective 
evaluation, (c) primitive emotional orientation, (d) perceptual orientation, (e) 
conceptual orientation, and (f) statistical measurement. The two series are 
supplementary and the neuro-psychic technique of the one functions in the valuations 
and orientations of the other. The process of development is, in each case, from sub- 
jective control of adjustment to environment over to an objective control which, 
although phylogenetically a product of individual adjustment processes, has come to 
be mainly external to any one individual and now dominates both the immediate 
adjustment situation and the character or adjusting apparatus of the individual. In 
this way environment in its higher, and especially in its psycho-social forms, comes 
to dominate man directly, but intelligently, instead of, as in lower animal life, merely 
indirectly, through the selection of inheritance and therefore blindly and unintelligently. 
—L. L. Bernard, Psychological Review, XXX (November, 1923), 407-37. 
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Psychoanalysists’ Theory of the Conflict-Neurosis.—Freud holds that neuroses 
are due to repression of the sex instinct, or between the /ibido and the self-preservation 
interests. White holds that they are due to conflict between two libidos. Jung states 
that the neurotic is an intensely disappointed person. The neurosis occurs when a 
new psychological adjustment is needed. Infantile fixation seems unnecessary, 
Neurosis is an unsuccessful attempt of the individual to solve the problems of the times 
in his own person, which problem is that of present-day sex morality. McCurdy with 
three instincts, ego, sex, and herd, describes four types of conflict—between ego and 
sex, sex and herd, ego and herd, and between two types of sex ambition. Conflicts 
are miscalled instincts. A rational analysis and organization of the environment is 
necessary for control.—L. L. Bernard, American Journal of Psychology, XXXIV 
(October, 1923), 511-30. (I, 4; X, 5.) W. M. G. 


II. THE FAMILY 


Lebensforschung und Geschlechterproblem.—Traditionally we speak of man and 
woman as highly specialized and differentiated organisms. The more natural and 
free development of woman, made possible by modern life, has resulted in our realiza- 
tion that the feminine in man demands feminine forms of activity, while the masculine 
elements in woman seeks expression in the assumption by woman of a masculine rile. 
Woman’s recent invasion into the occupational game preserve of man is an eloquent 
sympton of this recently discovered fact——Paul Kammerer, Neue Generation, XIX 
(Heft 5-6, 1923), 105-10. (II, 1.) L. W. 


Das Gesundheitsbuch der Frau. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des ges- 
chiechtlichen Lebens. Von Alfred Grotjahn.—Grotjahn has succeeded in making 
available to the general public a scientific handbook on the problems of health and of 
sex life, based on medical and hygienic principles. His wide experience in the theory 
and practice of social hygiene inspires public confidence and assures a sane and prac- 
ticable treatment of the subject—Maria Hodann, Neue Generation, XIX (Heft 5-6, 
1923), 119-20. (I, 1; VIII, 2, 3.) L. W. 


Priventivverkehr und die Sterilitat der Frau.—The medical profession is generally 
agreed that the efficacy of the well-known contraceptive methods now in use is based 
on self-deception, regardless of the harmful effects they produce. The enactment of a 
law making it compulsory for midwives, physicians, and pregnant girls and women 
to report to a public agency as soon as pregnancy is established would tend to improve 
the care of mothers and infants.—Ernst H. Pirkner, Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft, 
X (Heft 6, September, 1923), 140-47. (II, 3.) L. W. 


What Is Marriage?—Physical union cannot in itself constitute marriage; the 
spiritual and moral sides are incomparably more important than the physical side. A 
marriage should be declared legally dissolved when it has actually ceased to be a real 
marriage.—A. Maude Royden, Ailantic Monthly, CXXXII (September, 1923), 297- 
307. (HL, 3.) J. L. D. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Le réle sociale de la pirogue.—The canoe played a great part in the development 
of society, of property, of crafts, as well as in the dispersion of peoples. This is true, 
in varying degrees, of the skin canoe, the bark canoe, and the hollowed tree. The time 
and skill required for construction, the necessity of frequent renewal, the social customs 
that evolved, made the canoe to a supreme degree an organ of social stabilization — 
P. Descamps, L’ Anthropologie, XX XIII (1923), 127-45. (III, 1.) E. P. G. 


Work of an American Orientalist.—Discovery of the two sources of culture, the 
Near East and Central America, have resulted in separate attempts to study early 
man. The translation of inscriptions on monuments and walls between the First and 
Fourth Cataracts on the Nile is part of the program of the Oriental Institute. —George 
Ellery Hale, Scribner’s, LXXIV (October, 1923), 392-404. (III, 1, 2.) W.M. G. 
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RECENT LITERATURE SII 


Die Krisis in der Ethnologie.—Social origins and culture areas; The old ethnology 
was concerned with general theories of social origins, and therefore developed a direct 
and mechanistic conception of cultural development which failed to take account of the 
multiplicity of cultural phenomena and almost completely overlooked the minute, 
detailed individual processes of cultural reality. The work of Loeiw, Kroeber, Dixon, 
Schmidt, Goldenweiser, and others has tended to direct ethnology into a different path. 
The new ethnology: The viewpoint of the newer school consists in the belief that through 
an analysis of culture complexes, their conditioning factors and changes, and through 
their thorough psychological understanding a way may be found which will divert 
ethnology from its previous position of antiquated isolation into a wholesome contact 
with the other sciences. In this manner ethnology may again become a fertile field of 
study.—Richard Thurnwald, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, III (Heft 1, 1923), 
34-41. (IIL, 1, 6.) L. W: 


Geography of Pastoral Life-—Three fundamental forms of pastoral life include 
nomadism, transhumance in which the care of animals is delegated to shepherds with 
the life of the remainder of the group sedentary, and the pastoral life of the mountain. 
The last European nomads are the Aromunes or Kuto- Vlachs of the Balkans. Trans- 
humance is practiced in the Spanish Pyrenees and the French Alps. Pastoral life on 
the mountain combines husbandry with stock raising. It is in decadence in Europe.— 
Philippe Arbos, Geographical Review, XIII (October, 1923), 559-75. (III, 4) ) 


Death to the Golden Age.—Protests from organizations, largely religious, against 
Pueblo Indian dances is endangering the existence of the culture of these tribes. Indian 
life centers around such symbols as the Pueblo deer dance. The immorality charged 
against them is negligible —Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, New Republic, XXXV (August 
22, 1923), 354-57. (HII, 1.) W. M.G. 


Origin of the Copper Eskimos and Their Copper Culture. —Remnants in the shape 
of stone cairns, stone, wood, and sod houses of a primitive civilization at Coronation 
Gulf indicate the existence of a stone- age culture approximately 500 years ago. The 
use of copper has been more recent among the present inhabitants of the region. Its 
use farther east, together with similarities in language, tradition, etc., point to their 
origin in the region of Hudson Bay. The use of copper as early as 1721 ’ by the Indians 
around Hudson Bay is known from records of the Hudson Bay Company.—Diamond 
Jenness, Geographical Review, XIII (October, 1923), 540-51. (III, 1,3.) W.M.G. 


The National Language of China.—The territory of the so-called “Mandarin 
dialects” extends over nine-tenths of Chinese territory, namely, the middle, the 
northern, and the southwestern provinces, so grouped, according to their varying 
dialects. The southeastern provinces are the oldest and the most conservative parts 
in whole China. It is the Mandarin dialects which form what is now called the National 
Language of China, because of its wide use and its literary value-—Hu Suh, American 
University Club of China (1923), 29-52. (III, 2.) T. C. W. 


The Alien’s Childhood.—In a certain sense the alien has no childhood, for his 
life is spent in a foreign land and the culture of his youth is lost in the new land. This 
often is a handicap to him in later life—H. Adye Prichard, Scribner’s, LX XIX (Sep- 
tember, 1923), 300-334. (III, 4.) W. M. G. 


Colonization romaine et colonization francaise dans |’Afrique du Nord.—Rome 
ruled in Africa more than 600 years; France has not yet governed her colony 100 years. 
Rome’s superimposed culture rested on military discipline. French colonization fails 
unless the natives are conciliated, taught to deal justly, and expect justice toward 
are) .—H. Lorin, La Réforma sociale, III (July-August, 1923), 522-3 3 — 

5 .G. 


The Jewish Mind in the Making. —As a result of persecution, the Jew has found 
it is very difficult to survive and has been under a nervous strain for generations. 
For centuries he has been over-exerting himself. His attitude has been that of the 
fighter who is tense or the runner who i is keyed up. He frequently lacks poise and 
reserve, which go with leisure and a margin of the comforts of life-—Elisha M. Fried- 
man, Mental Hygiene, VII (April, 1923), 345-56. (III, 6.) J. L. D. 
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IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Art and the Industrial Problem.—An experiment in the use of art in painting a 
workman’s portrait for the cover of a steel mill magazine is recognized by the company 
as valuable in preventing friction and developing loyalty between the employees and 
the management.—Gerrit A. Beneker, Scribner’s, LX XIV (September, 192 290-300. 
W. M. G. 


(IV, 1.) 


Pour la paix sociale.—An essential condition of life is equilibrium. Nietzsche 
condemned social emollients because they perpetuated the unfit; eugenics hopes to solve 
this problem. Industrial peace comes slowly because of unintelligence and incompe- 
tence. To meet this condition we should build institutions of social co-operation, and 
turn economics into the science of social peace.—A. Loria, Revue économique inierna- 
tionale, II (June, 1923), 429-55. (IV, 1.) E. P. G. 


The New Emancipation of the Negro.—The migration of the negro to the indus- 
tries of the North has made him an aid to the employer as a strike-breaker. He 
becomes a friend of white labor when allowed to be organized by the unions.—Bertha 
Wallerstein, Nation, CX VII (September 12, 1923), 263-65. (IV,1,2.) W.M.G. 


California Justice.—Courts of equity have supplanted criminal courts in dealing 
with the I.W.W., using restraining orders and injunctions instead of jury trials. The 
result will be a weakened judicial system.—Zechariah Chafee, New —_ XXXVI 
(September 19, 1923), 97-100. (IV, 1; VI, 5.) W. M. G. 


An Anatomy of Democracy.—The struggle for existence in our complex civiliza- 
tion today is a battle of individual wits whereby a small aristocracy maintains a 
Nietzschean dominion over a vast majority, doomed by conditions over which they 
have no control, to a position of economic and political inferiority —J. V. Nash, ¥ 
Court, XXXVII (August, 1923), 449-62. (IV, 1.) J. L.D 


Negroes in Domestic Service.—From 1870 to 1900 there was an increase in the 
total number of persons in domestic service in the United States. It has steadily 
decreased since. Servants are recruited largely among negro women from sixteen to 
twenty-four years of age. Married women are avoided. Domestic turnover has 
increased, the average period now being from three to six months. In England and the 
United States, the governments are encouraging training for domestic service. The 
average intelligence of domestic workers is lower than in other pursuits due to low 
wages and social status. An effort toward improvement of conditions is being made 
by the organized effort of domestic workers.— ‘jizabeth Ross Haynes, Journal of Negro 
History, VIII (October, 1923), 384-442. (IV, 2; LL, 3.) W. M. G. 


Vv. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Le travaiellur agricole francais.—We have overemphasized production in agri- 
culture, and neglected to note the moral and intellectual progress of the rural popula- 
tion, public health and dispensaries, housing, growth and play of children, and the 
lives and happiness of women.—Georges Risler, Le Musée sociale, XXX (August, 1923), 
261-83. (V, 1.) E. P. G. 


Inside a Co-operative Colony.—Job Harriman founded the Llano Co-operative 
Colony in 1914 on the theory that all are animated by unselfish desires. Problems 
such as government have been obstacles, but it has survived the most difficult pioneer- 
ing stage with advantage-—Ernest S. Wooster, Nation, CX VII (October 10, 1923), 
378-80. (V, 3.) W. M. G. 

VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Place of the Church among Social Forces.—The church must not only paint 
the picture of a new life, but she must put herself into the very foreground as a dynamo 
of a new energy to make material and real the visualization of a higher and loftier 
status of things.—Thomas F. Opie, Journal of Social Forces, I (September, 1913), 
581-84. (VI, 2.) J. L. D. 
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Our Mistaken Legislation on Amusements.—Laws against amusements are not 
positive forces in making for piety. The church people who have not adopted such 
restrictions cannot be said to be inferior in goodness to those folks who have. The 
numerous inconsistencies in paragraph 280 on amusements in the church discipline 
are brought in review for criticism.—Edwin H. Hughes, Methodist Review, CVI Sep- 
tember-October, 1923), 719-29. (VI, 2.) J.L. D. 


Das Interesse fiir die Unterrichtsficher an héheren Knabenschulen.—A statis- 
tical study of the interests for the various elements in the curriculum of ten high 
schools with 4,022 students indicates that the method of allowing specialists with 
particularistic interests and viewpoint to direct the plan of study results in a neglect 
of the pupil’s real welfare. As a result of this study the changing cultural demands in 
a rapidly changing society are brought to light. The youth of the Germany of today 
is distinctly utilitarian in viewpoint. The humanistic ideal has vanished from the 
German school. The dominant attitude is the realization of the necessity of facing 
the sober and naked reality of modern life and the ever-present impoverished condi- 
tion of the people.—Fritz Malsch, Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Psychologie, XXII (Heft 
5-6, 1923), 393-441. (VI, 3). L. W. 


The School as a Means of Developing a Social Consciousness and Social Ideals 
in Children.—There should be a more wholesome consciousness developed in the 
schools with reference to international and inter-racial questions. We must realize 
that whatever breeds hostility and division without is bound to react and produce 
hostility and division within. Regarding the causes of social divisions that come from 
economic and industrial forces the occasion demands the avoidance of the teaching 
of isms calculated to emphasize differences among social groups. On the contrary, 
our instruction in history, geography, and social studies should be intellectually more 
honest, they should bring students into actual contact with the realities of con-tempo- 
rary life. The kind of work the schools have done in the past along this line has been 
largely unconscious and spontaneous, but now it must be done in a much more conscious 
and deliberate manner.—John Dewey, Journal of Social Forces, I (September, 1923), 
513-21. (VI, 3; VII, 2.) J. L. D. 


The Effects of the Motion Picture on the Mind and Morals of the Young.— 
Motion pictures, through their weekly following of 20,000,000, are visually impressing 
the youth with films which are generally not adapted to them. The chief values 
claimed are in amusement and education. They are not being realized today. The 
ready response of the child, through imitation and suggestion, makes the motion 
picture largely responsible for the sophistication of modern youth in sex knowledge and 
methods of accomplishing antisocial ends.—Joseph Roy Geiger, International Journal 
of Ethics, XXXIV (October, 1923), 69-83. (VI, 4; I, 3.) W. M. G. 


War and a Code of Law.—The dispute over the efficacy of a world-court to outlaw 
war has rested on the possibility of framing a code of law. Since the avowed causes 
of late wars have been matters frequently dealt with by courts, the success of a world- 
court would be quite possible—John Dewey, New Republic, XXXVI (October 24, 
1923), 224-26. (VI, Ay W. M. G. 


Factors Determining Parole from the Massachusetts Reformatory.—The Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory collects data concerning each prisoner which is at the disposal 
of, and used by, the Board of Parole. The results of the Board’s action is measured 
by the success of the prisoners it les, There is a close correlation between the 
success of prisoners on parole and the reasons which led the Board to parole them. 
—Sam B. Warner, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIV (August, 1923), 
172-208. (VI, 6; VIII, 1.) J. L. D. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


_ Liberal Education and the Social Order.—The cult of indistinction, which results 
in the leveling down of the cultural life to the low average tastes and powers of the 
common crowd, is inimical to the cultural progress of man. Equality should not be 
taken to mean equality in rudeness; rather, there should be a leveling up in place of 
a leveling down.—Joseph A. Leighton, Educational Review, LXVI (October, 1923), 
131-35. (VII, 2.) J. L. D. 
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Chin-Kuo Shia-Hui-Hsiu-Chiah Tze Mo-Di Yu Tsi-Jun—The Aim and Duty 
of the Chinese Sociologist.—The use of the methods of true investigation and scientific 
research is the starting-point for getting at objective knowledge about Chinese society. 
This serves the bases for further social reconstruction. The cultural process: All 
Western learnings should be scientifically analyzed and critically judged so as to create 
a new c — Tinn Hugh, Chinese Journal of Sociology, I (February, 1922), 
1-2. (VII, 2. W. 


Government by Group Pressure.—lIncrease in the sphere of government is not 
accompanied by an equal increase in the quality of the personnel. Most legislation is 
the result of lobbying by minorities often at cross-purposes with little permanent prog- 
ress. Popularization of social and economic laws are needed as a remedy.—Ernest 


R. Groves, North American Review, CCXVIII (October, 1923), 477-83. (VII, 3.). 
W. M. G. 


Zur Soziologie des demokratischen Staates—The problem of democracy of the 
ancient Greeks was quite different from that of modern times. The term has taken on 
varying meaning as it has been used successively by Aristotle, Montesquieu, de Tocque- 
ville, Gervinus, Maine, Bryce, Laveleye, Lecky, Jellinek, Hasbach, Bucharin, Hadley, 
Weber, and others. All of the modern authors here discussed are more or less aware 
of the difficulties which democracy encounters in the process of development; the 
more modern they are the more deeply conscious are they of the difficult paths democ- 
racy has to travel. The most significant of these obstructions is the one that modern 
democracy deprives the owners of the means of production of their political privileges 
and thereby divorces economic from political rule. To this fact is to be attributed 
the consequent striving of the masses for supplementation and re-enforcement of their 
ae om power by economic power, and, on the other hand, the attempt of the economic 
eaders to regain their lost political control. The struggle and tension arising out of 
these phenomena are matters of elemental importance for theoretical and applied 
sociology. There exists relative unanimity on the question of the vital necessity of the 
democratic movement. It has been anticipated by thinkers almost a hundred years 
ago and yet there are those who do not think, but who wish to retard the rate of progress 
and to stave off the democratic tide. The well-informed political leader will apply 
himself to the problem of directing this current, which will mean bringing the political 
and economic forces into a proper relationship to each other.—Ferdinand Ténnies, 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XTX (1923), Heft 4, 540-84. (VII, 3; IV,3,1.) L.W. 


Die jiingste Entwicklung der Jugendbewegung.—The youth movement has two 
roots: (1) the character of the youthful mind and (2) the social conditions of our day. 
Our present epoch in Germany is characterized by cultural flux, which has resulted in a 
general disregard for accepted values for which no new values have been substituted. 
The remaking of our civilization calls for new human material. In the youth move- 
ment this new man is being born. Classes: There have developed proletarian and 
bourgeois sections in the movement. One stage of the youth movement was char- 
acterized by extreme indifference to the world of reality. This is now being overcome 
and at present we find a wholesome participation in the affairs of the world, though 
on a factional and party basis. Attitude toward sex problem: The sex question is one of 
central importance in the youth movement. Through association and close contact 
between the sexes incidental to the activities of the movement a happy solution of the 
problem seems in prospect, but is by no means assured. Outlook: The youth movement 
of today consists of a variety of associations, some of which have lost the essential 
character of the youth movement in that they are directed and influenced by aims and 
attitudes from without, mainly political; but where the movement truly does exist 
the attitude of aloofness and indifference to practical questions has been abandoned 
and an earnest effort to participate in the community’s problems is noticeable. Emo- 
tions have played too great a réle and a rational formulation of the aims of the move- 
ment is essential. A powerful socializing influence is exerted through the movement; 
there is being felt a keen sense of responsibility among the members and above all a 
spirit of service to the common anal being fostered.—Erich Stern, Zeitschrifi fir 


angewandlte Psychologie, XXII (Heft 5-6, 1923), 442-55. (VII, 3, 4; IV, 1.) . 
L. W. 
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Co-operation of Social Workers with Public Officials in the Enforcement of Law.— 
Social workers alone obviously have ineffective influence in political life. Social 
workers, as interpreters of conditions in which they have special knowledge, possess 
potential ability in directing the development of law, its administration, and its 
personnel.—Frank J. Bruno, The Family, IV (October, 1923), 145-51. as 


Utility of Social Nuisances.—Christian Science, pacifism, radicals, fundamentalists, 
prohibition, college athletics, the yellow press, censorship, amateur dramatics, and 
Freudianism are social nuisances when they are extremely successful, but have utility 
within limits. They often focus attention on better programs.—Knight Dunlap, 
Scientific Monthly, XVII (September, 1923), 193-206. (VII, 4.) W. M. G. 


Westernization in the Balkans.—The process of change from traditional modes 
of life to Western includes transportation, commerce, manufacturing, farming, as well 
as social relationships regarding labor, women’s rights, education, and politics. Will 
the Western nations be prepared for the change when it is completed ?—Winthrop D. 
Lane, New Republic, XXXVI (August 29, 1923), 13-15. (VII, 4). W. M. G. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Wlad of the Beets.—Wlad is one of the thousands of children who works in the 
Michigan beet fields. He began at the age of six and at eleven is in the second grade in 
school. At sixteen he will enter some factory—Francis B. Williams, New Republic, 
XXXV (August 8, 1923), 284-86. (VIII, 1.) W. M. G. 


On the Industrial Scrap Heap.—At the age of twenty-six this laborer is physically 
unfit for work. He complains of the system’s lack of efficiency in the use of | its cheap 
labor, and hates charity which destroys self-respect —A Worker, New Republic, XXXV 
(August 15, 1923), 329-30. (VIII, 1.) W. M. G. 


From Coast to Coast.—A hobo tells his experiences of a trip of 3,500 miles from 
New York Harbor to Seattle Bay which he made in seventeen days at a cost of $13.50 
and with earnings of $70.00. The hobo’s labor is not work but punishment.—Bill 
Quirke, World Tomorrow, VI (September, 1923), 272-74. (VIII, 4 J. L. D. 


Changing Views about the Hobo.—Organized society has not inquired into the 
conditions producing the hobo. Vagrancy is and always has been forced. on men by 
changing economic and industrial conditions.—Alice Beal Parsons, World Tomorrow, 
VI (September, 1923), 277-79. (VIII, 1.) J. L. D. 


For the Community to Do.—To prevent hoboism, the land question should be 
settled on a basis of use. Crop insurance, efficient marketing of farm products, 
employment bureaus, practical education, public medical examination and treatment, 
and old-age insurance are some of the measures urged. Benjamin C. Marsh, World 
Tomorrow, VI (September, 1923), 281-82. (VIII, 1.) J. L. D. 


Il delinquente di professione.—Criticism of the conclusions made by R. Anderson 
in his book Criminals and Crime, London, 1907. The professional criminal is intelli- 
gent, adventurous, and follows his trade as a perilous but alluring career. It is inhumane 
and wasteful to deal with him as with a pathological subject—uncontrollable or sub- 
normal—who has no future. Corrective measures must aim at making him a normal 
member of society —D. Rende, Rivista discipline care. e correttivo, XLVLIII (June, 1923), 
77-89. (VIII, 1.) E. P. G. 


Group Appraisals of Group Offenses.—Six different groups of people, ranging 
from a Faculty Club to the Laundry Workers’ Union, were given a questionnaire in 
which types of crime were listed to be ranked according to their seriousness showed 
interesting comparative results——Everett J. Nelson, Journal of Applied Sociology, 
VIII (September-October, 1923), 16-25. (VIII, 1; IX, 2.) J. 2. BD. 
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La famille indigéne dans l'Afrique equatoriale francaise.—The gravest problem 
in Africa is depopulation, due largely to the status of women. Being property, girls 
are bought in large numbers by the dissolute and wealthy, produce diseased children 


or become sterile, while men without wealth raise no families—Leroy, La Réforma 


sociale, III (July-August, 1923), 514-22. (VIII, 2; III, 1.) E. P. G. 


Results Gained in Maternity Cases in Which Antenatal Care Has Been Given.— 
Prenatal care begins in the antenatal period with the prevention of disease and pre- 
maturity. The medical men, to whom women come for maternity care, should not 
take a narrow obstetric view of their patient alone but should constantly remember the 
welfare of the offspring as well——Fred L. Adair and C. O. Maland, Journal of the 
American Medical Association, LXXXI (September, 1923), 992-98. (VIII, 3.) 


.D. 


Anarchia e tuberculosi.—Degeneration of moral sensibility is frequently due to 
physical disorganization. The youth of syphilitic or alcoholic parents, knowing the 
tuberculosis has begun its ravages, and half-crazed with the cruelty of fate, devotes all 
the activity of a wild and unhappy mind to anarchistic thinking —N. Lazzeroni, 
Archivio di antropologia criminale psychiatria e medicina, XLIII (May-June, 1923), 
269-72. (VIII, 4, 5.) E. P. G. 


Etude d’un cas de mélaholncie schizophrénique.— A “psychological study and 
phenomenological analysis.” This is a record of observations and conclusions on the 
mental abnormalities of a patient sixty-six years of age with whom the author spent 
two months. Except for periods of sanity this man thought mostly in terms of evil, 
of crime and execution—E. Minkowski, Journal de psychologie, XX (June, 1923), 
543-58. (VIII, 4.) E. P. G. 


Ethics, Psychology, and the Criminal Responsibility of the Insane.—What is the 
relation of the metaphysical problem of “freedom of will” to psychology and criminal 
responsibility? Behaviorism is inadequate to supply the answers as to the mental 
states prior to, or accompanying, criminal acts, yet criminal law needs a psychology 
which recognizes man’s capacity for conscious activity. A clinical study of the 
individual offender—psychologically, psychiatrically, and sociologically—is recom- 
mended.—S. S. Glueck, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIV (August, 1923), 
209-48. (VIII, 4; VI, 6.) J. L. D. 


Spitschicksale von Fiirsorgeziéglingen und Prostituierten.—It is questionable 
whether custodial care in early life is a causal factor in the subsequent reformation of 
delinquents.* In some cases reformation takes place in spite of early institutional care 
rather than because of it. The retarded unfolding of mental capacities may account 
for the return to a normal conduct of many delinquents. The great mass of the prosti- 
tutes are, in later life, absorbed into the community; and, while some become useful 
members of the population, on they whole they are not an asset. The question as 
to what becomes of the prostitute in the later years of her life is merely one aspect of 
the more general problem of the course of life of the woman of advanced years as a 
whole.—E. von Erabe, Archiv fiir Kriminalanthropologie, LXXV (Heft 3, 10923), 
171-200. (VIII, s.) L. W. 

IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Effects of Bilingualism on Intelligence.—Tests on school children including 
the Stanford Binet-Simon, dextrality, rhythm, vocabulary, and composition, and a 
general intelligence text on university students were conducted in Wales. The mono- 
glots show the highest intelligence rating and have a general advantage in all tests. 
Mental confusion is greatest where a different language is used in play from that first 
taught at school.—D. J. Saer, British Journal of Psychology, XIV (july, 1923), 25-38. 
(IX, 2.) W. M. G. 

Modern Trend in Juvenile Mental Hygiene.—Time, energy, and money are 
being freely spent upon children without taking due notice of their psychical and 
physical condition as a basis upon which to build a valuable structure for the state. 
All children entering school should have a careful physical examination, not only for 
the purpose of correcting physical ailments, but in order that the excuse of non-existing 
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or psychologically os me: physical ailments or complaints may not be made an 
excuse to escape hardships.—William B. Terhune, Education, XLIV (October, 1023), 


Psychoanalysis and the School.—The function of analytical psychology is not 
only for the treatment of nervous diseases; but, primarily, as a preventive of mental 
disorders. The teacher should not be a “slave driver” initiating troubles which in 
later years result in nervous collapses—H. Crichton Miller, Mental me 


(January, 1923), 32-42. (IX, 5.) ; 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Ernst Troeltsch als Soziologe.—The death of Ernst Troeltsch, following closely 
upon that of Max Weber, represents a great loss to German social science. While his 
field of activity lay outside the realm of sociology proper, all of his studies are of a 
decidedly sociological character. Of chief interest to sociologists is his monumental 
work Social Theories of the Christian Church and Groups, published in 1912. He was 
strongly influenced in his historical and sociological thought by Marx, Simmel, and 
Weber.—Max Scheler, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, I11 (Heft 1, 1923), 
(X, 1.) . W. 

Science and Human Affairs.— Value of sciences: Science, especially physics, has 
a utility value in every department of professional or home life. Its disciplinary 
value is invaluable in checking up between loose and correct thinking. Methodology: 
Since science is an objective study of the facts of nature, it offers a methodology for 
evaluating social relationships—Robert A. Millikan, American Education, XXVII 
(October, 1923), 60-68. (X, 3.) J. L. D. 


Vier Systeme der Sozialphilosophie.—A classification of the principal socio- 
philosophical systems on the bases of a new terminology is desirable and might be 
undertaken on the bases of the following categories; (1) authoritative organism, 
the community in terms of a strong state power; (2) anarchistic organism, the com- 
munity in terms of the individual; (3) authoritative individualism, the individual in 
terms of strong state power; (4) anarchistic individualism, the individual in terms of the 
freedom of the individual. There will still remain some borderline or synthetic systems 
of social philosophy, such as that of Benjamin Kidd, which does not easily fit into 
these categories, Dut the method suggested should be a tool for analysis of the innumer- 


able systems of social thought rather than a device for obscuring differences.—Walter 
Sulzbach, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, III (Heft 1, 1923), 22-33. Os, 3, 4.) 
. W. 


Le réle du facteur subjectif et du facteur objectif dans la morale.—Society is a 
psychical organization; morality a social fact. At any given moment morality 
exists as an objective system as well as a quantity of subjective lives. It exists as 
an acquired moral capital. Each individual inherits some of this moral capital in his 
ability to fit into the existing moral state. It is because of conscience, or conscious 
intelligence, that man creates not only life but also culture. Morality manifests itself 
both objectively, or statically, and subjectively, or dynamically —A. Blaha, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, XX XI (May-June, 1923), 225-33. (X, 4.) E. P. G. 


Law and Morals: The Analytical View.—The work of systematizing the received 
body of legal precepts and discovering its logical presuppositions by analysis has been 
done. The pressure of new and unsecured interests, of new and insistent human claims, 
is compelling us to revise our juristic creeds.—Roscoe Pound, Journal of Social Forces, 
I (September, 1923), 528-37. (X, 4.) J. L. D. 


The Field of Rural Sociology.—Rural sociology is concerned with the relations of 
rural people to each other, to other sections of national and world-population, with 
rural institutions, with rural standards of living, and with the social problems which 
attach themselves to life and labor on the farm and in the farm communities.—Carl 
Taylor, Journal of Social Forces, I (September, 1923), 592-05. (X, 6; V, ” a 
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Halliday, William Reginald. Growth of 


Boston: Small, 


the City State. 
Maynard. $2.00. 

Harlow, Ralph Varney. Samuel Adams, 
Promoter of the American Revolution; 
A Study in Psychology and Politics. 
New York: Holt. Pp. 363. $3.00. 

Hartman, Gertrude. Home and Com- 
munity Life: Curriculum Studies for 
the Elementary Schools New York: 
Dutton. Pp. 209. $3.00. 

Hartzler, James S. Mennonites in the 
World War; or Non-Resistance under 
Test. Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Pub- 
lishing House. Pp. 246. $1.50. 

Haynes, Roy A. Prohibition Inside Out. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page. 
Pp. 217. $2.50 net. 

Hearn, Lafcadio. Essays on European 
and Oriental Literature. New York: 
Dodd, Mead. Pp. 352. $2.50. 

Hearnshaw, John Cobb Fossey. The 
Social and Political Ideas of Some 
Great Medieval Thinkers. New York: 
Holt. Pp. 223. $3.50. 

Highan, Jessie Wallace. 
International Government. 
York: Crowell. Pp. 420. $2.75. 


A Study of 
New 
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Hines, Harlan Cameron. Measuring 
Intelligence. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. Pp. 156. $1.20. 

Hinkle, Beatrice M. The Recreating 
of the Individual: A Study of Psycho- 
logical T in Relation to Psycho- 
analysis. New York: Harcourt. Pp. 
478. $4.00. 

Hinrichs, A. F. The United Mine 
Workers of America and the Non- 
Union Coal Fields. New York: 
Columbia University Press. (Col. 
Univ. Studies, CX, No. 1.) Pp. 106. 


$92.00. 

Hodgkin, Henry Theodore. China in the 
Family of Nations. New York: 
Doran. Pp. 267. $2.00. 

Holmes, Samuel Jackson. 
Evolution and Eugenics. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 261. $3.00. 

Hopkins, E. Washburn. Origin and 
Evolution of Religion. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. Pp. 370. 
$3.00. 

Hughes, Ray Osgood. A Text-Book in 
Citizenship; Community Civics, Eco- 
nomic Civics, Vocational Civics. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon. Pp. 774. 
(5 pp. bibl.). $1.8. 

Hunter, Merlin H., and Watkins, Gordon 
S. The Background of Economics. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. Pp. 524. 
$3.00. 

Ivanitzky, Nadine. Les _ institutions 
des primitifs australeins. Bruxelles: 
Maurice Lamertin. Pp. r1o. 

Iwasaki, Yozan T., and Hughes, Glenn. 
Three Modern Japanese Plays (trans- 
lated). Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd. 
$1.50 net. 

Jones, Rufus M. The Remnant. 
London: The Swarthmore Press. ss. 

Joseph, Oscar L. The Dynamic Ministry. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. Pp. 
169. $1.25. 

Josey, Charles Conant. 
National Solidarity. New 
Scribner. Pp. 236. $2.50. 

Kendall, Arthur Isaac. Civilization and 
the Microbe. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. Pp. 249. $2.50. 

Kent, Frank R. The Great Game of 
Politics. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, Page. Pp. 336. $2.50 net. 

Kerr, Phillip Henry, and Curtis, Lionel. 
The Prevention of War. (The Insti- 
tute of Politics Publications, William 
College.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 170. $2.50. 


Studies in 


Race and 
York: 


RECENT LITERATURE 


Kimball, Theodora. Manual of City 
Planning and Zoning. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
Pp. 188. $3.50. 

King, Wilford Isbell. Employment, 
Hours, and Earnings in Prosperity and 
Depression. United States, 1920-1922. 
New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc. Pp. 
$3.10 

Krey, August Charles (trans. and ed.). 
The First Crusade. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press. Pp. 299. 
$3.00 

Kyrk, Hazel. 
tion. (Hart, 
Essay.) Boston: 
Pp. 312. $2.50. 

Landesmann, Alter F. A Curriculum 
for Jewish Religious Schools. New 
York: United Synagogue of America, 
531 W. 123d St. Pp. 290. Apply. 

Langie, Andre. Cryptography. Tr. 
from the French by J. C. H. Macbeth. 
New York: Dutton. . 199. $3.50. 

Lee, Mabel Ping-Hua. The Economic 
History of China. With Special Refer- 
ence to Agriculture. New York: 
Columbia University Press. (Col. 
Univ. Studies, XCIX, No. 1.) Pp. 
461. $4.50. 

Levine, Israel. The Unconscious: An 
Introduction to Freudian Psychology. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. 21s. 
$2.50. 

Li, Chuan Shih. Central and Local 
Finance in China. New York: 
Columbia University Press. (Col. 
Univ. Studies, XCIX, No. 1). Pp. 
187. $2.00. 

Lindquist, Gustavus E. E. The Red 
Man in the United States. With 
Foreword by Honorable Charles H. 
Burke. New York: Doran. Pp. 46r. 


$3.50. 

Lombroso, Gina. The Soul of Woman. 
New York: Dutton. Pp. 269. $2.50. 

Lourbet, Jacques. Prophylaxie des 
Crimes. Edition du périodique “Le 
— Saint-Girons TAridge). 
24 

Problems; or Macrocosmus. Cincin- 
= Standard Pub. Co. Pp. 485. 
2.50. 

Laie ‘ici, Anthony Mary. Woman: a 
Vindication. New York: Knopf. Pp. 
331. $3.00. 

McBride, George McCutcheon. The 
Land Systems of Mexico. New York: 


147- 


A Theory of Consump- 
Schaeffner & Marx Prize 
Houghton Mifflin. 


James William. World-Wide 
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American Geographical Society. Pp. 
xii+204. $3.50. 

Mackenzie, W. Roy. The Quest of the 
Ballad. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press. Pp.xiii+-247. $2.00. 

Meier, Joseph H. (comps.). The Catholic 
Press Directory for 1923: A Com osc 
List of Catholic Papers and Peri 
Published in the United ss 
Chicago: Author, 64 W. Randolph 
St. Pp. 104. $1.00. 

Michel, Henry. Organisation et Rénova- 
tion Nationale. Préface du Maréchal 
Lyautey. Paris: Colin. Pp. 161. 

Moore, Henry Ludwell. Generating Eco- 
nomic Cycles. New York: Macmillan. 
Pp. 152. $2.50. 

Morégo, José-Maria Faré. Losatentados 
sociales en Espana. Las Theorias. Los 
hechos. Estadisticas. Prologo de 
Quintiliano Saldana Madrid: Casa 
Faure. Pp. xxxvii+300 

Morgan, DeWitt S. Living and Working 
Together. New York: Scribner. Pp. 
311. $1.00. 

Morris, Homer Lawrence. Parlia- 
mentary Franchise Reform from 1885 
to 1918. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. (Col. Univ. Studies. 
XCVI, No. 2.) Pp. 208. $2.25. 

Morse, Anson Daniel. Parties and Party 
Leaders. Boston: Marshall Jones. 
Pp. 267. $2.50. 

Munro, Wilfred Harold. Tales of an 
Old Sea Port. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press. Pp. 292. 
$1.50. 

Munro, William Bennett. Municipal 
Government and Administration (Vol. 
II, Administration). New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. 533. $3.00 

Muzumdar, Haridas T. Gandhi the 

stle: His Trial and His Message. 
Chicago: Universal Pub. Co. Pp. 208. 
$1.50. 

Nadler, Josef. Die Berliner Romantik, 
1800-1814. Berlin. 

Neumann, Henry. Education for Moral 
Growth. New York: Appleton. Pp. 
395. $2.50. 

Nichols, Roy Franklin. The Democratic 
Machine. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. (Col. Univ. Studies, 
CXI, No. 1.) Pp. 248. $2.50. 

Ochsner, Edward H. Chronic Fatigue 
Intoxication. New York: G. E. Stech- 
ert Co. Pp. 143. $2.50. 

Olden, Sarah Emilia. Folk 
Lore: As Discovered from the Rev. 
John Roberts, a Hidden Hero on 
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the Wind River Reservation in Wyom- 
ing. Milwaukee, Wis.: Morehouse 
Publishing Company. Pp. 97. $1.50. 

Page, William. London, Its Origin and 
Development. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. Pp. 310. $5.00. 

Parkhurst, Charles H., D.D. My Forty 
Years in New York. New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. 280. $2.00. 

Penman, John Simpson. The Irresistible 
Movement of Democracy. New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. 741. $5.00. 

Perry, W. J. The Children of the Sun. 
A Study in the Early History of 
Civilization. New York: Dutton. 
Pp. 566. $8.00. 

Peterson, Joseph. The Comparative 
Abilities of White and Negro Children. 
(Comparative Psychology Monographs, 
Vol. I, No. 5.) Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins. Pp. 142. $2.25. 

Peterson, Roy Merle. The Cults of 
Campania. (Papers and Monographs 
of the American Academy in Rome.) 
New York: American Academy in 
Rome, ror Park Avenue. Pp. 410. 


$2.50. 

Petrie, William Mathew Flinders. Social 
Life in Ancient Egypt. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 218. $2.00. 

Phillipson, Coleman. Three Criminal 
Law Reformers: Beccaria, Bentham, 
Romilly. New York: Dutton. Pp. 
360. $7.00. 

Pintner, Rudolph. Intelligence Testing; 
Methods and Results. New York: 
Holt. Pp. 406. $2.50. 

Postgate, Raymond William. Out of 
the Past; Some Revolutionary 
Sketches. With front. by J. F. Horra- 
bin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 
120. $1.50. 

Pupin, Michael. From Immigrant to 
Inventor. New York: Scribner. Pp. 
396. $4.00. 

Quick, Herbert. The Hawkeye. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00. 

Rau, Phil, and Rau, Nellie. Wasp 
Studies field. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press. Pp. xv+ 
372. $2.00. 

Rivers, W. H. R. Conflict and Dream. 
London: Kegan Paul. Pp. 206. 12s. 6d. 

Roberts, R. E. Christian Auto-Sugges- 
tion. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 
59- $0.75. 

Robertson, D. H. The Control of 
Industry. With an Introduction by 
J. M. Keynes. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. Pp. 180. $1.25. 


Robertson, Thorburn Brailsford. The 
Chemical Basis of Growth and Senes- 
cence. Philadelphia: Lippincott. Pp, 
397- $3.00. 

Robinson, James Harvey. The Human- 
izing of Knowledge. New York: 
Doran. Pp. 130. $1.50. 

Rocheblave, S. Etude sur Joseph de 
Maistre. Paris: Librairie _Istra, 
Maison d’édition, 57 Rue de Richlieu, 
Pp. 50. 

Roux, J. A. Répression et prevention. 
Paris: Felix Alcan. Pp. 190. 

Russell, Bertrand Arthur William, and 
Russell, Dora. The Prospects of 
Industrial Civilization. New York: 
Century. Pp. 287. $2.00. 

Salmon, Lucy Maynard. The News- 
paper and the Historian. New York: 
Oxford. $7.50 net. 

Schneiderman, Harry (ed.). The Ameri- 
can Jewish Year Book 5684; September 
II, 1923-September 28, 1924; Vol. 
XXV. Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. Pp. 593. 
$2.00. 

Schultz, James Willard. Friends of 
My Life as an Indian. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 305. $3.00. 

Scott, Charles Ernest. Answered Prayer 
in China. Philadelphia: Sunday 
School Times Co. $1.50. 

Scott, Evelyn. Escapade: An Auto- 
biography. New York: Seltzer. 


$3.00. 

Seymour, Mrs. R. M. Community 
Organisation: The Miami Community. 
Miami Press. 

Simiand, Francois. Statistique et 
Expérience. Remarques de Méthode. 
Paris: Riviére. Pp. 6s. 

Smith, Roy L. Capturing Crowds. 
New York: Abingdon. $1.25 net. 
Spicer, Dorothy Gladys. Folk Festivals 
and the Foreign Community. New 
York: Womans Press. Pp. 152. $2.00. 

Spilker, John B., LL.B. Real Estate 
Business as a Profession. Cincinnati: 
Stewart Kidd. Pp. 363. $4.00 net. 

Sutliffe, Robert Stewart. Impressions 
of an Average Juryman. New York: 
Herbert H. Foster, 505 Fifth Avenue. 
Pp. 114. $2.00. 

Tayler, J. Lionel. Social Life and the 
Crowd. Boston: Small, Maynard. 
Pp. 222. $2.00. 

Thomas, the late Daniel L., and Thomas, 
Lucy B. Kentucky Superstitions. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press. Pp. viii+-334. $3.00. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


Thoms, Craig S. Social Imperatives. 
Philadelphia: The Judson Press. Pp. 
234. $1.25. 

cm R. H. The Philosophy of 
Civilization. New York: Putnam. 
2 vols. Pp. 209, 343-. $5.00. 

Townsend, Mary Evelyn. Origins of 
Modern German Colonialism (1871- 
1885). New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. Col. Univ. Studies, 
(XCVIII, No. 1.) Pp. 205. $2.25. 

Tozer, Basil. Recollections of a Rolling 
Stone. New York: Dutton. Pp. 287. 
$6.00. 

Tridon, André. Psychoanalysis and 
Gland Personalities. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. Pp. 216. $2.50. 

Trisca, Petre. Prolégoménes a_ une 
Mécanique Sociale. Paris: Felix 
Alcan. 3 vols. Pp. 326, 176, 296. 

Turkington, Grace A. Community 
Civics, Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness in the United States. 
Boston: Ginn. Pp. 581. $1.40. 

Van Tyne, Claude Halstead. India in 
Ferment. New York: Appleton. Pp. 
264. $2.00. 

Villard, Oswald Garrison. Some News- 
papers and Newspapermen. New 
York: Knopf. Pp. 345. $3.00. 

Vinacke, Harold M. Modern Constitu- 
tional Development in China. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. 
Pp. 280. $2.00. 

Viner, Jacob. Dumping: A Problem in 
International Trade. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press. . 356. $2.25. 

Waida, A. R. The Ethics of Feminism, 
A Study of the Revolt of Woman. 
New York: Doran. Pp. 256. $3.00. 
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Ward, Edwin A. Recollections of a 
Savage. New York: Stokes. Pp. 
307. $5.00. 

Warner, Frances Lester. Groups and 
Couples. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
Pp. 308. $2.00. 

Welling, Jane Betsy, and Calkins, 
Charlotte Wait. Social and Industrial 
Studies in the Elementary Grades. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. Pp. 371. 
$2.00. 

Wheeler, William Morton. Social Life 
among the Insects. New York: Har- 
court, Brace. Pp. 382. $4.00. 

Williams, Charles H. Sidelights on 
Negro Soldiers. With an Introduction 
by Benjamin Brawley. Boston, 384 
Boylston St.: B. J. Brimmer. $3.00. 

Williams, Edward Thomas. China, 
Yesterday and To-Day. New York: 
Crowell. Pp. 630. $4.00. 

Woellner, Frederick P. Education for 
Citizenship in a Democracy: A Text- 
book for Teachers in the Elementary 
Schools. New York: Scribner. Pp. 
260. $1.60. 

Woodhead, H. G. W. (ed.). The China 
Year Book, 1923. New York: Dutton. 
Pp. 1279. $12.00. 

Woodruff, Lorande Loss. The Develop- 
ment of the Sciences, New Haven: 
Yale University Press. Pp. 341. 
$3.50. 

Wright, John Kirtland. Aids to Geo- 
graphical Research: Bibliographies and 
Periodicals. New York: American 
Geographical Society. Pp. xiii+243. 
$3.50. 


ARTICLES 


Adair, Fred L., and Maland, C. O. 
Results Gained in Maternity Cases in 
which Antenatal Care Has Been Given. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assoc. 81:992-098, 
Sept. ’23. 

Adams, George P. Activity and Ob- 
ject Theoretischen Nationalékénomie. 
in Dewey’s Human Nature and Con- 
duct. Jour. Philos. 20: 596-603, Oct. 


a= 


25 
Alex 


andria—Old and New. Garden Cities 
and Town Planning 13, No. 1, Jan. ’23. 


Amonn, Alfred. Cassels System der 
Archiv f. Sozialwiss. u. Sozialpol. 
51:1-87, Heft 1, ’23. 

Andreae, Wilhelm. Die Staatsidee in 
Platons Kunstlehre. Ztschr. f. Volks- 


wirtsch. u. Soziolpol. 
3:312-47, Heft 4-6, ’23. 

Arbos, Philippe. Geography of Pastoral 
Life. Geog. Rev. 13:559-75, Oct. ’23. 

Arnold, Marguerite. Communication on 
the Road. World Tomorrow 6:271- 
72, Sept. ’23. 

Barnes, H. Newcastle-on-Tyne. Town 
Planning Review 10, No. 1, Jan. ’23. 

Beneker, Gerrit A. Art and the Indus- 
trial Problem. Scribner’s 74: 290- 
300, Sept. ’23. 

Bernard, L. L. Psychoanalyst’s Theory 
of the Conflict-Neurosis. Am. Jour. 
Psychol. 34: 511-30, Oct. ’23. 

Neuro-Psychic Technique. Psy- 
chol. Rev. 30: 407-37, Nov. ’23. 
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Birnbaum, Karl. Der Aufbau der Psy- 
chose. Reviewed by Kronfeld, A. 
Ztschr. f. Sexualwiss. 10:152-53, Heft 


6, 

Blaha, A. Le réle du facteur subjectif et 
du facteur objectif dans la morale. 
Rev. internl. sociol. 31: 225-33, May- 
June ’23. 

Blum, Kurt. Homosexualitit und Pu- 
bertatsdriise. Zentrbl. f. d. gesamte 
Neurol. u. Psychiat. 31: 161-68, Heft 4, 


*23. 

Bogardus. Evidences of Democratic 
Leadership. Jour. App. Soc. 8: 44-49, 
Sept.-Oct. ’23. 

Bridgman, Olga. Psychology of the 
Normal Child. Jour. Am. Med. Assoc. 
81: 1260-62, Oct. ’23. 

Browne, F. W. Stella. Die Geburten- 
beschrinkung vom Standpunkt der 
Frau. Neue Generation 19:59-62, 
Heft 3-4, ’23. 

Brunner, A. The Civic Center. National 
Municipal Review 12, No. 1, Jan. ’23. 

Bruno, Frank J. Co-operation of Social 
Workers with Public Officials in the 
Enforcement of Law. Family 4:143- 
51, Oct. ’23 

Bubnoff, Nicolai. Der Begriff der Nation 
und die Idee einer V dlkergemeinschaft. 
Archiv f. Sozialwiss. u. Sozialpol. 
51: 110-68, Heft 1, ’23. 

Caldwell, O. W., and Finley, C. W. A 
Social Use of baad Ed. Rev. 

66: 157-66, Oct. ’ 

Caldwell, Wallace E The Content and 
Teaching of Ancient History. Jour. of 
Social Forces 1: 550-55, Sept. ’23 

Campbell, C. Macfie. The Nervous 
and Soc. 18:391-97, 
Oct. ’ 

Carner, tow P. An Educational Oppor- 
tunity for Industrial Girls. Jour. of 
Social Forces 1:612-13, Sept. ’23. 

Carroll, Mollie Ray. Some Problems 
in the Training of Social Workers. 
Jour. of Social Forces 1:547-50, 
Sept. ’23. 

Carvalho, Ronald De. The Brazilian 
Soul. Inter-Amer. 7: 55-66, Oct. ’23. 

Chadwick, Mary. The Child’s Place in 
the Family. Child (London) 13:358- 
61, Sept. ’23. 

Chafee, Zechariah, Jr. California Justice. 
New Republic 36:97—100, Sept. 19, ’23. 

Chapin, F. Stuart. The Use of Graphic 
Method in Teaching Sociology. , Jour. 
of Social Forces 1: 538-43, Sept. ’23.. 

Chase, Ha Woodburn. The 
Responsibi ity of the State University. 
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of Social Forces 1:517-21, Sept. 


Chaslin, Ph. Le Freudisme. 
psych. 20:655-68, July ’23. 
Cornish, Vaughn. The Isothermal Fron. 
tier of Ancient Cities. Scottish Geo. 
graphical Magazine 39, No. 1, 

Jan. ’23. 

Cottrell, Louise. Off Campus Social 
Work at the University of Iowa. , Jour. 
of Social Forces 1: 568-71, Sept. ’23. 

Cowper, Mary O. Utopias, Biographies 
and Things. 7 of Social Forces 
1:621—28, Sept. 

Cutler, J. E. Studies of Training for 
Social Work: the Point of View of the 
Training School. Jour. of Social Forces 
1:544-45, Sept. ’23. 

Dartigue, H. A propos de la conversion 
de Pascal. ag Christ. soc. 3:617-33, 
July-Aug. ’ 

Davenport, foie B., and Craytor, Laura 
C. Comparative Social Traits of 
Various Races. (Second Study); Jour. 
App. Psychol. 7:127-35, June ’23. 

DeForest, Charles M. Health Training 
in Schools. Jour. of Social Forces 
1: 567-68, Sept. ’23. 

Descamps, P. Le réle sociable de la 
L’Anthropologie 33: 127-45, 


Jour. 


The School as a Means 
of Develo ing a Social Consciousness 
and Social Ideals in Children. Jour. of 
Social Forces 1: 513-21, Sept. 23. 

War and a Code of Law. New 
Republic 36—224-26, Oct. 24, ’23. 

Dosenheimer, Elise. Friedrich Hebbels 
“‘Tdee des Weibers.”” Neue Generation 
19:98-105, ’23. 

Dougherty, Mary L. The Relation be- 
tween Physical and Mental Develop- 
ment. Elem. Sch. Jr. 24: 130-34, Oct. 

Dugas, L. Le Soupcon. Jour. psych. 
20:636-50, July ’23. 

Dunlap, Knight. Utility of Social 
Nuisances. Sci. Mo. 17: 193-206, Sept. 
23. 

Duprat, G. Catholicisme et christianisme 
social. Le Christ. soc. 3:658-75, July- 
Aug. ’23. 

Eaves, Lucile. Applied Sociology in 
Relation to Social Work. Jour. App. 
Soc. 8: 26-30. Sept.-Oct. ’23. 

Eckardt, Hans. Schicksal und bedeut- 
ung der Industrie in der russischen 
Revolution 1917-22. Archiv f. Sozial- 
wiss. u. Sozialpol. 51: 169-221, Heft 1, 


23. 


John. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


Elliot, Thomas D. The Quasi-Delin- 
quent Child. Jour. of Social Forces 
1:556-66, Sept. ’23. 

Ellwood, Charles A. What Is Socializa- 
tion? Jour. App. Soc. 8: 5-10, Sept.- 
Oct. ’23. 

Fahlbeck, Pontus E. Die Klassen und 
die Gesellschaft. Reviewed by Miiller, 
Alfred. Kélner Vierteljh. f. Soziol. 
3:79-80, Heft 1, ’23. 

Fauré, F. La Russie d’aujourd’hui. 


Rev. pol. et parlem. 116: 522-42, Sept. 


23. 

Feld Rose C. A Plea for Reticence. 
New Republic 36:152-54, Oct. 3, ’23. 

Fimaberti, A. La sindrome dipsoma- 
niaca. Archivio di antropol. crim. 
psychiat. 43:197-230, May-June ’23. 

Focher, Ladislaus. Ergebnisse ele 
trischer Beobachtungen an jugendlichen 
Verwahrlosten und Verbrechern wah- 
rend der letzten zwélf Jahre. Zentrbl. 
f. d. Gesamte Neurol. u. Psychiatrie. 
31:305-29, Heft 7-8, ’23. 

Foundray, Elbertie. Changes in Mor- 
tality in the Last Two Decades in 
New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Indiana, and the District 
of Columbia. Am. Jour. Health 13: 
654-56, Aug. ’23. 

Friedman, Elisha M. The Jewish Mind 
in the Making. Mental Hygiene 7: 
345-56, Apr. ’23. 

Friedrichs, Theodore. Zur Psychologie 
der Hypnose und der Suggestion. 
Reviewed by Heyde, Erich. Ztschr. 
f. Sexualwiss. 10:153, Heft 6, ’23. 

Garino-Canina. Le “‘industrie chiavi” 
e l’elisione dell ’onere della protezione 
nelle produzioni derivate. La Rif. 
sociale 35: 332-45, July-Aug. ’23. 

Geiger, Joseph Roy. The Effect of the 
Motion Picture on the Mind and 
Morals of the Young. Internat. Jour. 
Ethics. 34:69-83, Oct. ’23. 

Georges-Risler. Le non agricole 
francais. Le Musée soc. 30: 261-83, 
Aug. 

Gérard, G. L’organisation du travail 
envisagée au point de vue patronal. 
Bull. Inst. de Soc. Solvay 4:1-22, 
July ’23. 

Gerould, Katherine F. Divorce. Atlantic 
Monthly 132:460-70, Oct. ’23. 
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